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ANIMAL RACE FROM A BURNING FOREST 


Where to-Shelter in a Storm 



Many ot the Girt Guides caught in the great storm in Hyde Park, as described elsewhere, found 
the policemen's shelters very useful. See page seven ■„ ’ 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL THANKS YOU 


AN OLD, OLD FABLE 

LIGHTNING IS NOT A 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

Queer Story Often Told in a 
Thunderstorm 

IMAGINARY TREE-PICTURE ON 
A BODY 

There is tragedy enough in a death 
by lightning without adding fable to 
it. Yet when a person, disregarding 
all advice on the subject, shelters beneath 
a tree during a thunderstorm and is 
struck dead by a flash from the heavens, 
frequently wc. hear that the tree, or 
some part of it, is photographed on the 
unhappy victim’s body. 

■ The old.illusion has occurred afresh at 
Abbey Chase, Chertsey, where a gallant 
man who had escaped the perils of the 
.battlefields was killed by lightning 
when, seeking refuge beneath an elm. 
•At the inquest ‘it was stated that the 
"man’s body .was ” covered with blue 
marks' representing the branches of the 
.tree.” These marks, it was, said, were 
reproductions of the boughs, photo¬ 
graphed on the flesh by lightning. 

Well, there must,' of course, have been 
marks on the'body, but the marks were 
not a photograph of the'tree. 

Work of the Lightning 

" The subject is mysterious only because 
we never can calculate the form in 
'which the possible burning and char¬ 
ring effect of lightning will manifest 
itself upon a body, but that the record 
engraven on the body is not, photo¬ 
graphic is quite, certain. To make a 
photograph special conditions and pro¬ 
perties on the photographic plate or 
film are essential, and the body does not 
.'possess them, nor can a current.of elec-, 
tricity artificially produced, or coming 
inaturally from the air in the'form of 
lightning, bring them into existence. 

The resistance offered to the onward 
course of lightning causes burning of 
cloth, flesh, or other- material substances. 
Resistance opposed by timber may 
'cause an oak to be riven, it may cause a 
chimney to be thrown down, a building 
to be overturned, a powder magazine to 
be exploded. 

An Electric Brush 

No form of so-called lightning pic¬ 
ture is more common than this one 
'from'Chertsey. The electricity in the 
lightning may reach the flesh in,what is 
( known in electrical terms as the brush. 
The effects upon the body are precisely 
'such as to suggest a. miniature outline 
of the branches of a tree. But the 
phenomenon might occur though a man 
were struck a hundred miles from a tree. 

; When a'man is killed near a tree, then 
popular fancy holds that the marks must 
be the plioto'graph of the tree. ,' 

All sorts "of fantastic stories as to 
photographs of natural objects on bodies 
arc on record—mountains, cows, trees, 
clothes, coins, but not a single case 
bears a scientific test. 


Once more the Children’s Newspaper 
lias to thank the children of the United 
Kingdom for a gracious act. We asked 
them a few weeks ago to help the London 
Hospital to pay its milk bill, and' the 
following letter from Lord Knutsford, 
chairman of the hospital, speaks for'itself 
of the generous response to our appeal. 

Dear Sir, The Children’s Newspaper 
has helped me splendidly, and I am 
deeply grateful for the number of chil¬ 
dren who have responded to 3-611 r 
eloquent appeal for help for this grand 
old hospital. ' " " 6 ". - 

Children’s letters have been pouring 
in ever since, bearing I think every post¬ 
mark in England, and even farther 
afield. In these days of 2d. postage I 
cannot thank all the senders indivi¬ 
dually. I am sure they would rather 
feel I had not spent their help on 


postage and paper but passed it on to 
the object for which it was sent—the 
help of those who are worse off than 
thej’ are ! •- ' - 

Numbers of the children.have sent me 
quite charming letters. - I am very,'-very 
touched'by them. 

I hope j-ou will let 3-011 r readers 
know how sincerely I appreciate their 
help and how grateful I shall be to any 
who have not sentwet if.they, will do so 
soon. . If aver there was a moment for pre¬ 
sent help in‘time of trouble, it is today! 

- Yours faithfulh-, 

Knutsford 

A collecting churn has been set. up in 
front of the hospital, and on one da} 7 the 
children of Robert Montefiore’s L.C.C. 
School dropped' £6 15s. 3d. into it. 
Clearly they are making character at 
that school. 


WILD LIFE IN A 
BLAZING FOREST 

ANIMALS ON THE RIM OF 
A FURNACE 

Miles of Burning Trees in 
Beautiful Scotland 

HOW THE SNAKES CRAWLED OUT 

The great summer forest fires in 
North Scotland have dcstro> 7 ed hundreds 
of thousands of pounds’ worth of timber, 
in trees that were standing and trees 
that had been Tolled,■ although hundreds 
of people were frantically busy in trying 
to'stop, the'furnace that scorched its 
way through the woods, leaving deso¬ 
lation behind over 30 square miles and 
Sooo acres of forest. 

. A hot sun in a rainless season had left 
the undergrowth as dry as tinder, and a 
brisk wind carried the fire along, flinging 
sparks,far ahead from the burning-trees. 

Perhaps the,strangest scenes of all, on 
the riiii of this travelling furnace, were 
those provided b} 7 the terrified animals 
that, live, usuall}’ , in peace, in these 
secluded and closely preserved forests. 
The sight of these.creatures racing for 
their lives was terrible to see. 

‘ Animal Panic 

The nesting birds were to a large 
extent- destro} 7 cd by an enemy the} 7 had 
not learned to understand. The deer fled 
down into the parts inhabited by man, 
as if with him they would find greater 
safet\ 7 . The smaller wild animals were 
confused and terrified, and often became 
the victims of their own panic. 

It is feared that these poor dumb 
creatures ' were burned to death in 
thousands, or even in tens of thousands ; 
and' as for the creeping' ants, their 
colonics were dcstro} 7 cd in m} 7 riads. 

But strangest of all were the snakes. 
Large numbers of adders, far more than 
had .oyer been .knowri.to .be concealed in 
these.wooded glens, were chased out b}- 
thc creeping flames. . • - - 

It almost seemed as if the! snakes 
attributed' the calamity that had over¬ 
taken them to their enemy man, for, 
wherever the beaters tried to put out the 
advance guard of approaching fire, 
the} 7 were met by angr} 7 , darting snakes, 
angered by disturbance and danger, and 
eager to attack a living enemy. - ' 

Peer’s Bold Stroke 

A great danger of the fire was stemmed 
’03' tiie dramatic stroke of Lord Glen- 
tanar. One branch of the fire threatened 
to overwhelm the splendid resort ol 
Aboiyne, one of the . attractive villages 
of Deeside, with mail} 7 fine mansions. 
A detachment of 'the Gordon High-, 
landers and hundreds of volunteer; 
fought the fire for a whole night, but 
Abo}-ne seemed doomed in spite, of all 
their efforts, and Lord G’entanar then 
ordered the deer forest to be fired. 

This splendid piece of woodland 
having been burned out under control, 
the oncoming fire was held up. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
MOVING ON ' 

LAYING ITS FOUNDATIONS 

. WELL 

The Great Hope of Peace on 
which Civilisation Depends 

WHAT IT HAS DONE SO FAR 

Millions of men who took part in the 
Great War were comforted by tire hope 
that it was a war to end war. 

Now that we are getting farther 
away from the war we can begin to 
see whether that liope was vain. 

It is as clear as day that if war is to 
be stopped it can only be done through 
the League of Nations, which was 
founded in the Peace Treaty: 

It is still open for the League of 
Nations to do the glorious work of 
making friendliness between nations 
natural and enmity a crime. And yet 
the League has many enemies. 

Countries that want to be selfish 
are against it. People who .have no 
faith in goodness are against it. People 
who have a paltry game of politics to play 
do not mind seeming to be against it. 
Some whose business is war are against it. 

Good Work the League is Doing 

But it is going on, in spite of opposi¬ 
tion and ignorance, and the war men 
and the cynics, and blundering misuse 
by friends who are more or less false. 

The idea has not failed, as its enemies 
pretend. How could it be expected 
that the League of Nations could be 
formed in a disordered and warring world, 
and put everything right at once ? 

What is true is that while critics 
have been finding fault the League has 
been doing good work. 

Here are some of -the things it has 
done, besides organising itself. 

It has opened an office that will end 
secret treaties between nations. From 
now onward any treaty that is not 
registered openly at the office for all the 
world to see will not be a treaty which 
the world can acknowledge as binding. 

Fighting Disease 

It lias appointed a committee to 
examine the problems of international 
health, that is, the creeping of disease 
from nation to nation by infection. 

It has formed another committee to 
study the fair use of waterways that 
pass on through several countries. 

It has already appointed commissions 
to settle boundaries between States, and 
frame systems of government in new 
States with a mixed population. 

It is busy trying to keep out of Western 
Europe the terrible typhus plague which 
is overrunning Eastern Europe. 

It has arranged for the return of 
prisoners of war who in hundreds of thou¬ 
sands have not yet reached their homes. 

It has arranged for money experts to 
disentangle the confusion in the values 
of the money of different countries. 

World’s Court of Justice 

And last, and most important, it has 
established, at the Hague, a Permanent 
International Court of Justice as a 
branch of its work that will be, in all 
affairs of law arising between nation and 
nation, the world’s impartial judgment 
seat, with Justice as its watchword. 

To have done this work alone would 
have removed from the League all need 
for apologising for itself so far. It is 
indeed a great and hopeful work. As 
51. Leon Bourgeois, the wise French 
statesman, said when presiding over the 
formation of the Court of Justice : • 
You are about to give life to the 
judicial power of humanity. Philoso¬ 
phers and historians have told us of 
the laws of the growth and decadence 
of empires. We look to you for laws 
which will ensure the perpetuity of the 
only empire which can know no de¬ 
cadence, the empire of justice, which 
is the expression of eternal truth. 

That is nobly said, and all the world 
knows it is true. 
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SWEET DOROTHY 
DRAPER 

The First Face Photo¬ 
graphed 

SITTING FOR AN HOUR 

Amerida is the land of the photograph. 
Her army of globe-trotters march to the 
click of the Kodak. 

She aims at supplying the whole world 
with her kinema films ; her big-hatted 
cowboy has hustled the British milking- 
maid off the stage. 

But what America is proudest of in 
her photography is that one of her sons— 
so she claims-—was the first man to fix 
a human face on a prepared background 
with the help of the sun’s rays. 

The French scientist Daguerre had 
taken sunlight pictures of scenery on a 
sensitive plate, but Professor John W. 
Draper of New York was the first to 
get a human likeness in the same way. 

It was his sister Dorothy Draper whom 
he “ took.” The year was 1840 . The 
time she “ sat ” for her picture was one 
hour. The picture—a sweet face under 
a poke bonnet—may still be seen. The 
Americans now celebrate the day as 
an anniversary, and call it Draper Day. 

Perhaps you, who can now snap any¬ 
body in a moment, did not know that the 
very .first photo was taken in one hour— 
j ust eighty years ago. Portrait on page 12 


GREAT FLYING HERO 
The Man Who Saved a Village 

We told recently that splendid story 
which must thrill boys everywhere—the 
story of how Flight Officer Courtenay- 
Dunn gave up his 
life on the North- 
West Frontier of 
India in order to 
save a village. 
There have been 
few more noble 
sacrifices made in 
peace or in war. 

It is a great 
pleasure to record 
the fact that Ser¬ 
geant Palmer, 
who was in the 
aeroplane as ob¬ 
server, has re¬ 
ceived the D.F.M. 
for his pluck in 
helping to extinguish the flames after 
he was wounded. 

We greatly regret, however, that by 
an unfortunate error on the part of a 
photographic' agency the wrong portrait 
was sent to us, and we gladly make 
amends by publishing herewith the 
actual portrait of Lieutenant Courtenay- 
Dunn, who sleeps among the heroes, but 
whose name will never be forgot. 


IN DR. JOHNSON’S HAUNTS 
The Small American 

Dr. Johnson was the most interesting 
man who ever spent a lifetime about 
Fleet Street, the great thoroughfare of 
London’s newspaperland. 

Some time ago Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, 
M.P., founded, in one of the houses 
where Johnson lived, a Johnson museum, 
where everything recalls the dictionary- 
maker’s manly memory. 

Thousands of Americans visit this 
place, and they will all be interested to 
know that the caretaker of the museum 
now has as her helper in cleaning the 
place her little granddaughter. Buddy 
Rowell, who really is by birth, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, an American 
lassie. A happy snapshot shows the 
child, in working trim, in the haunts,of 
the gruff old kind-hearted doctor of 
long ago. Portrait on page 12 

A ONE BALL CRICKET VICTORY 

Hitcliin Grammar School played 
another team and dismissed their oppo¬ 
nents for three runs, one bowler taking 
six wickets for no runs. When the Gram¬ 
mar School went in the match was won 
off the first ball, which was hit for four. 


OPENING A SAXON 
DOOR 

DARENTH TREASURE 
ENCLOSED BUT NOT LOST 

Here is Saxon, Here is Norman, 
Here is Twentieth Century 

THE VICAR TO THE CHILDREN 

The Editor very gladly prints this 
friendly letter from the old, old church 
of Darenth. It is very good to know 
that, though the walls will be hidden 
from the outside, we shall still be able to 
see them from the inside, for our friend, 
Mr. Powell, the vicar of Darenth, does 
not believe in keeping his church locked 
up, as many vicars seem to do in our 
lovely countryside. 

Dear Children, You must not really 
think us to be quite as naughty as your 
paper made out last week. 

We are building a vestry, it is true, 
but we are not hurting nor hiding any of 
the old Saxon church; we love it too well 
for that. Besides, we have as our 
architect one of the wisest and cleverest 
men alive in these matters, and he is 
telling us what is best to be done. 

Our little vestry will only go up to the 
bottom of the window, and the part of 
the Saxon wall inside will not be 
plastered or covered up at all. It will 
only be inside the church now instead of 
being outside. 

And we are opening up an old Saxon 
door in this old wall, not destroying any¬ 
thing, but just removing the stuff they 
blocked it up with. Isn’t it nice to think 
we shall use the old door again through 
which nobody has passed for hundreds 
of years ? 

And our little vestry is to be a Peace 
vestry. So that in years to come, when 
wc have all long gone, people will look at 
our church, and say, " Here is Saxon 
work, here is Norman work, here is 
Early English work, and here is a little 
bit of twentieth century work, which 
the people of Darenth built in gratitude 
to God for the ending of the War.” 

I am asking your Editor to publish 
this because I want you to know what 
we are actually doing. Faithfully yours, 
Vicar' of Darenth 
■ When the door is opened we shall be 
very glad to walk through it and thank 
the vicar for giving Old England such a 
rare old way to go. 


MAN BEATS THE BIRDS 
Flying Creatures That Have 
Lost Their Power 

It is a curious fact that while man 
has gradually come to master the air 
and make himself able to fly across the 
earth, many of the birds that used to fly 
have lost their power to do so. 

Man has been perfecting his machinery 
for soaring aloft, but these creatures 
have allowed their flying apparatus to 
get out of order, so that it will no longer 
work, and birds that used to fly are 
now compelled to walk or waddle. 
Some, indeed, have passed out of exist¬ 
ence, and we find them only as fossils. 

An interesting article on Nature’s 
first flying children and their survivors, 
splendidly illustrated with pictures and 
photographs, appears in My Magazine 
this month, now lying side by side with 
the C.N. on all bookstalls. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Alphecca.Al-fek-kah 

Bootes ‘.Bo-o-tees 

Kali-Das.Kah-lee-dahs 

Mahabharatta Ma-hah-bah-rah-tah 
Pulcherrima. . . Pul-kerry-mah 

Ramayana . . Rah-mah-yah-nah 


QUAINT PRACTICE 
FROM THE PAST 

DEAD LANGUAGE IN 
PRAISE OF THE LIVING 

Famous Men Listen to What 
They Cannot Understand 

LATIN AND THE RAILWAYMAN 

Cambridge University has been con¬ 
ferring honours upon a number of our 
public men, and, as usual, the men 
honoured were praised to the living 
in a dead language which some of the 
recipients did not remotely understand. 
This Latin was all “ Greek to them,” as 
we say. 

The'practice at such ceremonies is for 
the Public Orator of the.University to 
sing the renown of the recipients of 
degrees, not in the language of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, but 
in Latin. The tongue of these immortals, 
which will remain chief among the 
world’s linguistic glories when our 
present universities have decayed to 
rubble, is surely lovely or noble enough 
for Oxford and Cambridge, which decree 
that the language of the ancients shall 
be employed. 

Dead but sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

■ Many of the men whom the ’varsities 
affect to delight to honour are not 
classical scholars, but plain men of 
valour, men of deeds, not of cloistered 
pedantry. Among the list of men recently 
honoured was Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., 
who began work as a wage-earner at 
nine, became an engine-driver, and is to¬ 
day a railway trade union official. Him 
they lauded in Latin. He would have 
been just as conscious of their meaning 
if they had praised him in Arabic or 
Sanskrit, and so would the thousands 
of people whom he represents. 

Speaking an Unknown Tongue 

Surely Latin orations in the presence 
of men who do not understand Latin 
are at least out of place. No host 
or hostess would be so ill-bred as to 
address a guest in a language the guest 
did not understand, provided the enter¬ 
tainer and visitor possessed a common 
medium of speech. Why, then, should 
the seats of learning use an unknown 
language to railwaymen, to sailors and 
soldiers, and others who use the speech 
of Tennyson, Browning, Shelley, and 
Keats ? English was good enough for 
the men who made us illustrious as a 
literate nation'.'. 

It is even worse when the new uni¬ 
versities, established during the last 
twenty years for purposes that are 
largely modern, go back to Latin for 
their language. Oxford and Cambridge 
can plead that they are linked directly 
with a past in which Latin was the 
language of all the educated world 
and learning found through it its most 
natural expression; they have a re¬ 
sponsibility in sustaining a reasonable 
degree of historical continuity. The new 
universities have no similar tradition 
to preserve, and the ancient uni¬ 
versities would do well to guard against 
survivals that take unreasonable forms. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
Asupposed Rembrandt picture £10,000 
A picture by Gainsborough . £4095 

Two pictures by Canaletto . £3885 
A picture by Lawrence . . £3255 

Eight Gobelin tapestry chairs £1995 
Two young cows .... £1575 
A picture by Reynolds . . £1050 

A bronze statuette .' . . . £682 

An'organ used by Handel . . £231 

A set of Samoan stamps . . £225 

A British £1 stamp . . . . £140 
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WITCHCRAFT 

NONSENSE 

REMARKABLE IGNORANCE 
OF FOOLISH PEOPLE 

How Folly Lives On in Spite 
of Knowledge 

OLD DAYS OF TERROR 

It is a melancholy and humiliating 
thing that, after more than a generation 
of education, we still find people be¬ 
lieving in spells, charms, fortune-telling, 
astrology, and, worst of all, in witch¬ 
craft. The latest example comes from 
Wales, where we hear stories of women 
bewitched and only to be cured by pay¬ 
ing for preposterous charms, including 
“ dragon’s blood from Egypt.” 

This insane folly is not limited to 
Wales: it is widespread. Even in Lon¬ 
don thoughtless people with more 
money than brains spend fortunes 
upon mascots, charms, amulets, and in 
paying plausible' people of both sexes 
to “ predict the future ” by means of 
crystal globes, cards, and palmistry. 
And do we not hear of such ridiculous 
things as keeping live rabbits in bed¬ 
rooms to ward off rheumatism ? 

Ignorance and Injustice 

But the survival of the belief in 
witchcraft is the. worst of all this ignor¬ 
ance, for not only is it a terrifying 
scourge to the victim, but the cause of 
injustice, suffering, and bodily harm to 
persons suspected of the impossible art. 

It seems an ingrained tendency 
among the ignorant to ascribe perfectly 
natural effects to supernatural causes. 

For nearly 300 years the cry of witch¬ 
craft was a passionate mania possessing 
practically all Europe, and the persecu¬ 
tion of the unfortunate suspects led to 
more deaths, by "torture, burning, and 
drowning, than a war. If a storm 
arose, if a house fell, or a fire occurred, 
if a man became ill or died, if his cattle 
Sickened, if his fortunes failed, if a king 
could not eat his breakfast or a noble 
his supper, it was all the work of witch¬ 
craft, and someone must be hunted out 
and destroyed. 

The Bad Old Days 

Some people believed themselves 
witches: they were mad, as was the 
man who was burned at the stake for 
imagining himself a teapot, and the man 
who was strangled for believing himself 
a "wolf. Thousands and thousands 
perished on the charge of witchcraft. 
The cry sufficed to exterminate that 
great order of chivalry the Knights 
Templar ; it was anjunanswerable charge 
against Joan of Arc ; it enabled religious 
sects to bring rival sects to the stake. 

In the age of Elizabeth, Shakes^ 
peare, Spenser, Raleigh, and the rest, 
our Parliament passed laws making 
witchcraft the chief of crimes, and the 
bishops preaching before the Queen 
would specially pray that she might be 
preserved against the sorcery of witches. 

Superstition Dies Hard 

Until even modern days a sermon 
was annually preached at Cambridge 
University against witches. The death- 
roll and the ingenuity of torture were 
appalling. Ugliness would condemn a 
woman to death, a fantastic suspicion, 
the possession of a cat or a goat, or a 
broomstick on which a witch might rise 
to the sky—anything was good enough. 

Witches were supposed to be repre¬ 
sentatives of Satan and his imps, and in¬ 
vested with powers such as a Christian 
should declare God alone to possess. 
Of course, there never was a witch, yet 
for ages poor people were tried for 
their lives in our courts, and sent to 
barbarous deaths for crimes they never 
committed and never could commit. 

When the Pilgrims went forth to the 
New World to worship God in peace, 
they took their superstitions with them, 
and New England became the scene of 
horrors as grim as those at home. The 
horrible idiocy of superstition has never 
wholly died out anywhere; it survives 
today among our ignorant people. 


TWO MEN WHO 
DROPPED IN 

AND LEFT A MILLION 
POUNDS 

A Talk that will Save the Lives 
of Many Babies 

THE SPLENDID AMERICAN 

The American people think a great 
deal of money. They make much 
money by their business ways. They 
reckon everything in the language of 
money. A fire, an accident, a house, a 
man is summed up in dollars. 

All this, of course, is wrong. You 
cannot express the best things in the 
world in money. 

But, on the other hand, the Americans 
know how to spend money. They give 
with a noble generosity when they see 
a good reason why they should give. 
Their millionaires give dollars by the 
million for good purposes that have a 
lasting value. 

There are plenty of people who 
talk wildly against millionaires because 
they would like to have some of the 
millionaires’ money to spend foolishly, 
but often they are not half so wise as 
the millionaires who have saved money 
to spend nobly.' . ....... 

Angels Unawares 

In all parts of the United States 
there are splendid institutions, mostly 
educational, that have been given by 
rich men who made it their aim to 
spend their riches for the world’s good. 
And they do not stop short at America. 

A happy instance has occurred in 
London. One of the great problems of 
the world is the saving of the lives of 
very young, babies. ‘ Their death-rate 
is far higher than it .need • be. The. 
question is being studied most carefully 
by the professors of University College 
and the Medical School that is a part 
of the college. Plans have been made 
there , for securing the healthiness of 
very young children, but money was 
needed to carry out the plans. 

One day two Americans dropped in 
to see the Medical'School; and they were 
delighted with these plans. As for the 
money—well, they were the very men 
to be helpful, for they had at their 
disposal money given by the American 
millionaire, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Republic’s Kingly Gift 

“ What would this new hospital work 
cost you ? ” they asked the English 
professors. “ More than £800,000,” was 
the reply. “Very well,” said they; 
“ do the work as well as it can be done, 
for the sake of the babies, and we will 
give you £1,200,000.” 

So the work is to be done, and on an 
even larger scale, for English people 
are expected to find £20,000 a year 
towards it. That they will surely do 
when Americans, who are most excel¬ 
lently wise in spending their money, 
will put down £1,200,000 as a gift. 

The whole occurrence shows clearly 
the fine side of the American love of 
money. They like to talk about it, but 
if they are great money-makers they 
are wise money-spenders. ■ 

COST OF A CARELESS BOY 
A £300,000 Cigarette 

A boy who threw a burning cigarette- 
end into some dry timber at Gambely, 
Sweden, started a fire which did tre¬ 
mendous damage, burned down many 
houses, and drove many people to flight. 

It took a whole day to get tfce fire 
under control, and the damage done is 
said to amount to £300,000. It is amaz¬ 
ing how costly’ a careless boy may be, 
especially if he smokes cigarettes. 


MARVELLOUS CAVE 

ASTONISHING SIGHTS 
UNDERGROUND 

Two Hundred Miles of Road 
Explored 

BOY’S ADVENTURE 

The mammoth cave of Kentucky is 
for sale by auction, and a movement is 
on foot in America to buy it, with the 
surrounding country, ahd preserve it as 
a great national park in the same way 
as the Yellowstone Park is reserved. 

Most people will be surprised to learn 
that this famous. natural wonder, un¬ 
rivalled in any other country, is a piece 
of private property, like a house or a 
theatre, from which the public could be 
shut out at the will of the owner. 

The American Government is now 
being urged to secure the cave and its 
approaches for future generations of 
citizens. 

The mammoth cave is one of the mar¬ 
vels of the world. No one knows how 
big it is. Year after year the explora¬ 
tion goes on and farther and farther the 
labyrinths are found to extend. Already 
about 200 miles of passages have been 
traversed and the farthest point reached 
is six miles from the entrance. 

Park Away From the Sim 

Some idea of its size may be gathered 
from the fact that it is possible to walk 
underground continuously for a week. 
In this mighty subterranean park there 
are lakes and rivers, waterfalls .and 
cataracts,' precipices and,chasms, avenues 
arid tunnels, halls and domes, vaults 
and pillars, arches and alcoves, and every 
one' has a special name. 

What is called the Dead Sea is en¬ 
closed by cliffs 70 feet high ; the Lake 
of Lethe is fringed by a beach of golden 
sand ; the Echo river is a mile long, and 
in parts 200 feet wide and 30 feet deep ; 
Lucy’s' Dome is '300 feet high and 200 
feet round ; and Chief City is. a gigantic 
cavern 125 feet high and more than two 
acres in extent. - 

Boy Hero’s Feat 

In one apartment points of crystal 
peeping through the black oxide of 
manganese ceiling give the illusion of a 
starlit sky, when lights are waved about 
below. A mighty cataract in the cave 
has a fall of 150 feet, as great as that of 
Niagara. 

Of the many explorers of the cave the 
outstanding hero was a youth named 
William Prentice, who, after strong 
men had tried and failed, undertook to 
descend into a terrible chasm called the 
Maelstrom, till then supposed to be 
impassable. 

He nearly lost his life for, landing on a 
shelf half way down to explore a cavern 
which he saw there, he lost the rope, 
which dangled out to the centre of the 
pit, and only by’ superhuman exertions, 
and at great risk was he able to recover 
it again. Then, as he was being pulled 
up, the friction set the rope on fire, and 
it was put out just in time to save him 
from being hurled to the bottom. 

A Thrilling Experience 

It was a thrilling experience such as 
few men have ever passed through, and 
indeed the only man who had ever 
allowed himself to be suspended over 
the Maelstrom, cried out immediately to 
be pulled up again, not daring to make 
the terrible descent. 

Blind fish, grasshoppers, spiders, flies, 
and beetles live in the cave, and have 
done so for generations. 

America should certainly see that this 
wonderful natural treasure becomes 
national property’, and is for ever kept 
open to the public. Even now people 
go and spend a week’s holiday in the 
cave, for there is plenty to sec and do, 
and the atmosphere is wonderfully pure, 
while the temperature remains extra¬ 
ordinarily uniform, summer and winter, 
at 54 degrees. See World Map 


FLYING MEN 
CENTURIES AGO? 

VERY CURIOUS RECORDS 

How Cromwell’s Brother 
Thought Flying Would Come 

THE AIRMAN B.C. 

• There is nothing new under the sun. 
How often this old saying is proved 
true ! The Chinese used explosives 
centuries back, and even the tank was 
used so long ago as the days of ancient 
Assyria ; while it is believed that 
various insects have possessed the power 
of communicating with each other by’ 
wireless since time immemorial. 

Though flying by men is new, ideas 
about flying are old. In America they 
are reviving an old book, written by 
Oliver Cromwell’s brother-in-law, Bishop 
Wilkins, of . Chester, entitled “ Mathe¬ 
matical Magic." . ' • 

Bishop Wilkins- thought the most 
hopeful plan was to construct a flying- 
chariot, big enough to carry several 
persons, all of w’hom might assist in 
flapping huge wings that would lift the 
chariot several miles into the air. 

Waiting for the Earth to Turn 

There he thought they would be 
beyorid the‘earth’s attraction and might 
remain stationary,'", while the ." earth 
moved "round underneath them'! When 
the country’ to which they’ wished to go 
came round and was below them they 
could descend, sotlie earth’sturningwould 
have done their travelling for them. 

It was an old plan, and would not 
work, but it shows.that flying was being 
thought about long ago. 

Much older than Cromwell, however, 
is the idea of flight, and it is suggested 
that some sort of flying machine was in 
use even before the birth of Christ. 

That aerial warfare is a development 
of quite recent years appears obvious to 
all, but a recent writer in ‘-l Discovery ” 
gives 11s evidence of such warfare in 
India as early as .500 b.c. , .... ■ 

Although no details of construction of 
the machines are . given, frequent 
references to “ flying carriages ” . are 
made in the religious works, the 
Ramavana and Mahabharatta. . 

Flying in the Time of Xerxes 

These books cover a considerable 
period and deal with the religious and 
social evolution of the Brahmans, 
having been written to celebrate the 
exploits of various kings in war. 

We are told in the Ramay’ana, which 
was compiled about 300 b.c., that 
Rawun, a king of Ceylon, w’as in the 
habit of flying over the opposing armies, 
dropping ” explosive torches ” on the 
heads of his enemies, and causing them 
severe loss. 

After a fierce struggle with the 
Brahmans, however, Rawun was de¬ 
feated and slain, his ” fly’ing carriage ” 
was captured by Ramchander, the 
Hindu chief, who flew in it from Ceylon 
to his capital at Ajudhia, in Northern 
India, a distance of 1300 miles. This 
journey is also referred to by’ the greatest 
of all ancient Hindu poets, Kali Das, in 
his heroic poem, “ Ragho-Buns.” 

Early Man in the Air 

Many other poems refer to these 
“ flying carriages," mention being made 
of “ a huge fly’ing carriage possessing the 
power of travelling by’ itself,” while 
another is said to have done much to 
hamper the movements of an army. 

Evidence of the existence of these 
weapons is not confined to these early 
writings, for in the carved rocks of the 
Southern Indian caves, notably’ in the 
caves of Ellora, are images which bear out 
the statements made in the Hindu epics. 

In the old Sanskrit classics many 
aeronautical terms are mentioned, and 
it is difficult to see how they could have 
come into use unless there had been some- 
sort of flying machines. 

It is strange to realise that at any rate 
the idea of aerial warfare' is so old. 
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HUMAN VOICE RINGS 
THROUGH SPACE 

SONG HEARD FOR A 
THOUSAND MILES 

Increasing Developments of 
Wireless Telephone 

SOME NEW DEVICES 

By Our Marconi House Correspondent 

/Madame Melba gave the biggest 
concert of her life when she sang to an 
audience of hundreds of people who 
listened to her in a dozen countries at 
a distance of about a’ thousand miles. 
It was done, of course, by wireless 
telephone. ■ ■ 

At the great Marconi wireless station 
at Chelmsford Madame Melba faced 
the wonderful apparatus which regis¬ 
tered the vibrations of her voice on those 
plastic and swift ether waves which 
travel at the' speed of light, so that 
everyone with a receiving station tuned 
to the right wave-length could enjoy 
her songs without paying a penny for 
the privilege, even without going out of 
the house. We may look forward to the 
day when wo shall have national con¬ 
certs heard, in town and country, and 
concerts given in a room in London and 
heard by ships at sea. 

Amateur wireless men far and near 
hurried home from work in order to 
have their apparatus ready for this rare 
treat, and many a voyager on the high 
seas must have been cheered to'hear the 
sweet straius of “ Home, Sweet Home ” 
coming from space. This demonstration 
leaves no room for doubt that the wire¬ 
less telephone " has arrived.” 

Marconi’s Irish Mother 

Mrs. Marconi, the mother of the great 
inventor, lias died at the advanced age 
of 8i. The world owes more to,her than 
perhaps is generally realised, for it was 
largely due to her encouragement that 
the twenty-one-year-old Marconi ■ per¬ 
severed and overcame the incredulity of 
the public when his invention was first 
brought before their notice. How often 
this lias- been true of the mothers of 
great men 1 

The deceased lady was Irish, and in 
this connection it is of interest to note 
that the wife of the inventor is of the 
same nationality. Sympathy should be 
extended to the bereaved family, 
especially to Senatore Marconi himseif, 
who was unable to attend the funeral 
owing to his absence on his yacht. 

Train that Gives Alarm 

A wireless alarm is being introduced 
into the French railway system. Special 
apparatus will be carried on the trains, 
whereby a whistle will be blown when 
the train passes the signal station. 

Roughly, the secret of the invention 
is that an electric circuit at the signal 
station is left incomplete so that the 
current cannot flow through the instru¬ 
ments. As the train passes the circuit 
is completed by the train itself, thus 
enabling the apparatus to operate. 

The Secret Reporter 

A suggested application of wireless 
is that it should be used secretly, in 
combination with a dictaphone, to 
intercept speeches made by persons 
'whose names are on the “ To-be- 
watched " lists of the authorities. 

In the room where the suspected 
persons hold their meetings, detectives 
would instal a dictaphone receiver 
concealed in the wall or behind a 
picture. This "instrument would be 
connected to an automatic wireless 
telephone sender concealed in the roof. 

Then, when a speech is made in the 
room, the sound waves would be picked 
up by the dictaphone, which would set 
.in operation the transmitter of the 
wireless telephone. The reception of 
the resulting signals at the nearest 
police station would then be easy. 


CATS WISE AND KIND 

CARING FOR MOTHERLESS 
CHICKENS 

Animal’s Knowledge of Right 
and Wrong. 

A CAT THAT CAUGHT EELS 

A Welsh correspondent tells how the 
cat at her home, in the,evenings of the 
summer months, used to accompany her 
master to the brook and. watch him 
while he caught 
trout and eels. 

Later, in tlie morn¬ 
ing, they found part 
of a . large eel lying 
on the flagstone by 
the back door. 

This occurred fre¬ 
quently, and some¬ 
times the cat was 
eating the eel. But 
though they watched 
A clever cat and the cat, and often 

her little mistress saw her by the brook 

looking intently into 
the water, they never actually saw her 
catch the eels, though they were quite 
sure she did so, as otherwise there was 
no explanation of the presence of the 
remains on the stone. 

REMEMBERING MOTHER 

An Irish reader sends a story to show that 
cats are not all selfish. ’ 

One day we gave Nigger some fish¬ 
bones. After eating some he suddenly 
began mewing, and we let him out. 

In a few minutes he returned with his 
mother, whom he led to the remaining 
bones, which he thought she would like. 

THE MOTHERLESS CHICKS 

A Gloucestershire schoolboy gave the 
following report to his head-teacher, who 
sends it to us. 

As I was having my breakfast this 
morning I placed three motherless 
chickens on the mat. 

Presently any , cat came in, and, 
seeing the chickens, went 'to them and 
began licking them. 

I then put a plate of bread and milk 
near them, and puss helped to feed them. 
When they had finished their meal the 
chicks pushed their way under'the cat. 

She did not admire it at first and 
walked away, but later she came back 
and allowed the chicks to get under her, 
and kept them warm. 

DOES PUSSY KNOW? 

An Essex reader gives this illustration of a 
cat’s feeling of right and wrong. 

My cat, Peterkins, is a dear little 
fellow. When he has been naughty we 
show him a stick, and he slinks away- 
frightened. 

But if I show him one when he is good 
he sits still and blinks. ' That shows that 
he knows if he has been good or naughty. 

Of course we never use the stick. 

ONE CAT HELPS ANOTHER 

A Westcliff correspondent sends an interest¬ 
ing instance of animals’ understanding of 
each other’s wishes. 

While staying at a farm, I observed 
two cats, Joan and her daughter Bunty, 
whose first kitten was found under a 
writing-desk in the dining-room. 

The cats’ mistress removed the kitten 
to an outhouse about ry yards from 
the room where it was born. 

A quarter of an hour later Bunty 
went to the. outhouse and fetched tier 
kitten out, but put it down outside and 
fussed round it' for some minutes. 
Evidently she was not strong enough to 
carry it where she wished it to be. 

She then went to Joan, who had been 
a silent spectator of the scene, and both 
cats returned to the kitten. 

The old cat then seized it securely in 
her mouth and jumped on the window¬ 
sill with it, accompanied by its mother. 

•When we went into the dining-room 
we found the kitten and its mother 
once more under the desk. 

How did the old cat know what 
Bunty wanted to do with her kitten ? 


DESERT HERO 

Dog’s Work Carried on 
by a Government 
THE TRAVELLER’S FRIEND 

It has not been at all uncommon for 
people who' love the animals that have 
served them faithfully to provide an 
honourable retirement for them in their 
old age. This has often been done with 
noted horses or with splendid dogs. 

This is what is happening to an 
American- dog named Rufus. He is 
living at ease in a dog’s sanatorium in 
California, and he deserves the honour. 

In California there is a dangerous 
desert, a scorched and trackless waste 
called the Death Valley Region, where 
many men have perished from thirst, 
hunger, and the bites of serpents. 

The master of Rufus, a kind and 
brave man named Beck, made it his duty 
to search this desert for lost travellers, 
and he trained Rufus to help him. As he 
ranged flic desert, which he knew well, 
he set up guide-posts pointing the way 
to water and safety, and while he was 
erecting the posts and painting directions 
on them the wise old dog was taught to 
search the whole region round, carrying, 
strapped on his back, restorative food 
and drink and antidotes to poison. 
Many a hopeless traveller was found and 
relieved by him, for Rufus understood 
exactly what was wanted. 

Beck is now dead; and the American 
Government is carrying on his noble 
work, while Rufus, the life-saver, is freed 
from toil, and kept in ease and honour. 


HOW NAPOLEON WENT 
HOME 

The Procession from St. Helena 

Mention in the C.N. of the diary of 
the carpenter who made the coffin in 
which the body of Napoleon was brought 
from St. Helena to Paris reminds a 
Scottish reader of a fragmentary letter 
describing the start from St. Helena 
which she has, from the son of her great¬ 
grandfather, the son being a private in 
the gist Highlanders. 

The coffin, he says, had two gold 
eagles at the head and two at the foot, 
with two incense cups suspended by 
silver chaijis. It was of black ebony, 
with the word “ Napoleon ” on the lid. 

The. guard consisted of an officer, a 
sergeant, two corporals, and 40 men. 
Twelve served as sentinels round the 
tomb when the remains were placed at 
night in the coffin, and carried to a tent, 
the bishop reading prayers, accompanied 
by one youth with a gold cross and a 
second with a gold basin. 

All next day, as the coffin was borne 
away from the tent on the beginning of 
its long journey, minute guns were fired. 

The letter is passed by the captain 
commanding the escort detachment, and 
we thank our correspondent for this 
interesting echo from 80 years ago. 

NEW CATHEDRAL 
Who Will Send a Stone for an 
Anzac Hero ? 

The people of New Zealand are build¬ 
ing a memorial cathedral at Wellington, 
which will for ever be sacred to the men 
of that splendid State who gave their 
lives for human freedom. 

The names of the 17,000 men who fell 
will be inscribed in letters of gold. 

, It is proposed that a military chapel 
in the cathedral shall be given, by the 
Mother Country, in affectionate grati¬ 
tude to the men of New Zealand, 
who not only showed heroic bravery, 
but, wherever they went, won the deep 
respect of the British people among 
whom they lived on this side of the world. 

Only £15,000 is needed for this object, 
and we hope many British people will 
feel It is a privilege to subscribe to this 
memorial to New Zealand’s glorious, 
sons. The Rev. C. ,F. Askew, Church 
House, Westminster, S.W., is Hon. 
Secretary of the British fund. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

ENGLAND’S IDEA FOR 
AMERICA 

Jeweller’s Boy Who Became a 
Great Artist 

STORY-TELLER OF THE SEA 

July 4. President Monroe died in New York. 1831 


5. George Borrow born at East Dereham . . 1803 
0. Edward VI. died at Greenwich ...... 1553 

7. The Allies entered Paris.1815 

8. Sir Henry Raeburn died at Stockbridge. . 1823 

9. Henry Hallam born at Windsor. ..... 1777 

10. Capt. Marryat born at Westminster, . . 1792 


President Monroe 

ames Monroe,, twice President of the 
United States—1816 to 1824—is 
now known chiefly because of a message 
he delivered to the American Congress 
in 1823, called the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine, which partly 
regulates the dealings of the American 
Republic with European nations, is not 
an American law. It is an announce¬ 
ment of something America objected to 
in 1823, and still objects to. 

This objection was against any inter¬ 
ference, on the American continent, by 
any European Power with American 
countries outside the United States; 
and it was suggested by England. 

The reason was because the Holy 
Alliance of European emperors and 
kings, in 1822, proposed to force the 
Spanish South American republics, who 
had revolted against Spain, back into 
union with .Spain. The Holy Alliance 
declared it would not allow government 
by the people—anywhere. 

This was a blow at Great Britain, the 
United States, and all free governments, 
and, with strong British assent, Presi¬ 
dent Monroe issued his warning, “ Hands 
off all America.” 

Many Americans now pretend that the 
Monroe Doctrine was a warning to 
England. On the contrary, it was a 
warning by America, backed by England, 
addressed to Europe. 

Sir Henry Raeburn 

Oir Henry Raeburn, who was born 
in a suburb of Edinburgh in 1756, 
and began active life as a jeweller’s 
apprentice, became one of the most 
famous of Scottish portrait painters. 
Through the work of his brush we can 
see, in lifelike vividness, nearly'all the 
most noted Scotsmen who lived at the 
same time as,Sir Walter Scott. 

Raeburn was at first a self-taught 
portrait painter. When he was 22 he 
married a lady who came to him to have 
her portrait painted. She was rich and 
handsome, and he was poor and 
handsome. Their marriage was a great 
success. He travelled and perfected his 
skill. She gave him wealth ; he gave 
her fame; and each gave the other love. 

Though Raeburn was a member of 
the Royal Academy, he clung to 
Edinburgh and his native land. Abroad, 
as well as in Great Britain, his fame as 
a really great artist stands gecure. His 
style has often been compared with that 
of the great Spanish artist Velasquez. 

Captain Marryat 

C aptain Frederick Marryat, the 
writer - of stories about the sea, 
went to sea when he' rvas a lad of 14, 
and served, through great wars and 
small, for 24 years, with fine distinction. 

Then he found out how well he could 
write about the sea/ so he came ashore 
and wrote books for 18 years. 

Some may think Marryat’s stories 
old-fashioned now, but they faithfully 
describe life in the British Navy as it was 
in the days when it saved Europe from 
Napoleon and carried our country to one 
of its pinnacles of power.. . 

Marryat belonged to a generation 
when men were wanting in restraint. 
He was fiery-tempered, and in business 
matters. ashore was simple and un¬ 
fortunate ; but no man was more at 
home on the sea, or could write better 
about its rough and boisterous life. His 
books fit into English history. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME-MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



RUBBER DISCOVERY 
Professor’s Achievement at 
Manchester 
COLD VULCANISING 

A scientist at Manchester University, 
Mr. Peachey, has discovered how to 
vulcanise rubber with other materials 
without using heat. 

The heat hitherto required for the 
vulcanising of rubber has spoiled 
materials which, mixed with the rubber, 
might have made a composite material 
of great usefulness. 

That composite material, Mr. Peachey 
now believes, can be made by cold 
vulcanising. As boot soles it will wear 
four times as long as leather ; and it 
will serve for hats, floor-covering, up¬ 
holstery, and thick wall-linings in place 
of paper. It will take colours and a 
pattern quite readily, and is handsome 
as well as durable. 

The discovery is being eagerly dis¬ 
cussed and tested by chemists and 
manufacturers, and it is a great tribute 
to the .practical uses of our universities. 

LIVING IN WAGGONS 
2009 Homss on Wheels 

A Hungarian correspondent says that 
at one Hungarian railway ceptre there 
are 1500 homeless families in 410 railway 
waggons, and in the whole country there 
are 2000 waggons thus occupied as tem¬ 
porary dwellings. 

As the waggons are now needed, and 
good health in such crowded and in¬ 
sanitary conditions is impossible, two 
great camps arc being formed for these 
refugees. 

The number of wandering families is 
increasing rather than diminishing, for 
850 families have arrived from Fiume, 
whence they have been removed by the 
Italians. 

The schools of Buda-Pestli are crowded 
with the children of families that have 
been moved on, and cannot admit any 
more. Many of these homeless families 
belong to the educated classes. 


LITTLE PLANE’S GREAT 
FLIGHT 

2250 Miles in 35 Hours 

The flight of Mr. Bert Hinkler from 
London to Australia has been inter¬ 
rupted from a variety of causes, and 
rather than waste time abroad he has 
returned to England. 

His astonishing flight to Rome, as 
reported last week, has shown Mr. 
Hinkler that if he is to reach Australia 
it will be necessary for him to be far 
better equipped with spare parts, and 
also that he must have more knowledge 
of his engine, which is new to him. 

In order to remedy these wrongs he 
flew his baby aeroplane, with its tiny 
engine, back to England,- with only 
three intermediate stops. 

During his journey out and home he 
covered a distance of 2250 miles in an 
actual flying time of 34 hours, 30 minutes, 
with a consumption of 73 gallons of 
petrol. The whole performance is a 
triumph for the man and the machine. 

Owing to the troubled state of Arabia, 
civil flying is prohibited there, but Mr. 
Hinkler intends to resume his adventure 
as soon as the embargo is removed. 

FARMER’S SURPRISE 
Discovery of a Giant 

Slowly we are finding the remains of 
giant animals extinct long ago. 

The latest discovery has been made 
in Tasmania, where the skeleton of a 
monster wombat has been brought to 
light, after being buried under the 
decayed vegetation of a dried-up lake 
for about 20,000 years. 

The wombat of today is two or three 
feet long. Its far-off ancestor is described 
as larger than a mule, with legs like an 
elephant’s, a head like a bull-dog’s but 
with large tusks. It had, too, the pouch 
of a kangaroo. Even this monster is 
thought to be not the largest of its kind 
in the Australian early - world. The 
farmer who found the skeleton was drain¬ 
ing a swamp when he dug up the remains. 


THE X-RAYS GO TO THE 
DENTIST 

Science Marching On 

So much progress has been made in 
X-ray photography of the teeth that 
a photographic apparatus is rapidly 
becoming a part of the stock-in-trade 
of every dental surgeon. 

The X-rays. reveal the filling in teeth 
that have been “ stopped,” the ravages 
of various diseases of the gums and 
teeth, and so on. The photographs are 
taken on little celluloid films, wrapped 
in oilskin or packed in a thin metal case 
which can be bent to fit the curves of 
the mouth. They are placed inside the 
mouth against the back of the teeth, 
and kept in position by means of a 
little instrument held by the patient. 
The X-ray bulb is brought near the 
cheek, and an exposure of two or three 
seconds or more is given. 

A miniature X-ray apparatus is now 
made for dentists, which can be run from 
an ordinary electric-lamp socket, and is 
sufficiently portable to bo taken to a 
patient’s house. 

A WOMAN 4000 YEARS OLD 
Lost and Found near 
Peterborough 

Near Peterborough the skeleton of a 
woman has been unearthed from five 
feet below tire ditch of an ancient en¬ 
trenchment. She was probably buried 
there between 4000 and 5000 years ago. 

Much pottery was recentty found 
near by, and had apparently been made 
there when pottery was the all-important 
furniture of ancient homes. 

It is surmised that the woman may 
have been one of the makers of the 
pottery, for its manufacture was then 
one of the chief duties of women. 


TO THE MAN WITH THE POODLE 
Will the man who was driving a motor¬ 
car through Otford the other day on the 
wrong side of the road and nursing a 
poodle, please drive on the right side 
and leave the noodle at home ? 


THE TRAVELLER’S MONEY 
Pockets Bulging with Change 
PETTY CASH OVER THE BORDER 

We have mentioned the difficulties of 
travel in European countries owing to 
passport taxes and waste of time at 
frontier stations, but the difficulties of 
usingjocal money are equally annoying. 

To travel from Kieff to Warsaw by 
Vienna you would have to begin with 
Ukrainian money, then change to Aus¬ 
trian money, then to the currency of 
Czccho-Slovakia, and lastly to Polish. 

Each part of the journey would re¬ 
quire a ticket bought with the money of 
the State traversed, and any change 
left would lose a part of its value on 
passing into the next State. 

So the traveller probably arrives at 
his destination with his pocket bulging 
with five or six different kinds of change, 
and only one or two kinds are usable in 
any one place. At last he is in the posi¬ 
tion. that Mark Twain, the humorous 
American, was in when he was asked 
if he had any change, and replied, 
“ Yes, a pint of it.” 

OIL DRIVES GREAT SHIPS 
Saving of Coal and Labour 

The great mercantile ships Aquitania 
and Olympic are now both using oil for 
fuel instead of coal. 

This will save them all the time and 
dirt of coaling and stoking. The 
Aquitania will receive 7000 tons of oil 
at New York through a pipe, instead of 
taking in more than 10,000 tons of 
dirty coal, for incessant shovelling down 
below, where ten coal stokers would, do 
the work of one oil stoker. 

It is well for work and cleanliness, 
but liow about the world's stores of oil 
under this copious consumption ? How 
long will it be before we have to go back 
to the use of the inexpensive winds ? 

The Olympic is able to replenish her 
tanks with 7000 tons of oil in six hours, 
whereas coaling took five days. In 
addition her crew has also been reduced 
by 240. Picture on page 12 
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The Silence of Summer 


W e speak of death as the 
Great Silence. We say of a 
man who dies, “ He has passed into 
the Great Silence.” But a little 
quiet observation of the world 
will reveal to us the astonishing 
fact that Life on this side of the 
grave is as silent as Death. 

There is nothing more wonder¬ 
ful than growth. This is one of 
the mysteries of Nature which 
science cannot explain. How 
does a little sead become a plant 
or a tree ? Whatever the explana¬ 
tion may be, the act of growing is 
silent. Nature never makes a 
fuss over her great mysteries. 

We understand the noisy 
thunderstorm ; we understand the 
sound of the wind ; but the silent 
bursting of a seed, the silent 
pushing-up of a little delicate 
plant through hard soil, this 
passes our comprehension. Man 
plants, man waters, but it is 
God Who giveth the increase. 
The increase is the mystery. 

It is a good thing now to think 
about this silence of Nature. 
All about us the world appears to 
be sleepily resting after the 
stormy winter, but, in truth, 
the stormy winter was the season 
of rest, and the silent summer is 
the season of tremendous work. 
There is not a blade of grass 
which is not toiling towards 
harvest. The whole bosom of 
the earth is heaving up with 
Site. Every force of Nature .is at 
work, the work of growth, the 
miracle of increase ; and the fields 
are as silent as the stars. 

Compare the frightful noise of 
war, which is destruction let 
loose, with the absolute silence of 
peaceful summer, which is the 
mother of plenty. 

Truly it is only man who 
makes a noise about his work, 
and the worse his work the 
noisier it is. Everything else in 
Nature works in silence. When 
Hamlet died he breathed out the 
words “ The rest is silence.” He 
meant that he was passing away 
from the strife of tongues, going 
out from the'noise of voices. 

But the greatest of men are 
ever the most silent. And every 
one of us is silent when he reads, 
silent when he thinks ; the great¬ 
est part of us is always silent. 
We have a contempt for the 
chatterer, and we know that a 
man who “ talks a lot ” is 
generally a poor doer. We feel 
safest when our fortunes are in 
the hands of what Carlyle called 
“ a great silent soul.” 

Wiser people retire into silence 
every day, if only for a little time. 
Silence should never alarm any 
living soul. It is in silence that 
we are near to the Father of Life. 

It should be enough for man, 
resting himself in the great silence 
of God, to do his duty and await 
the next stage. He only makes 
himself ridiculous when he stamps 
his foot and shouts. 
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The Parable of the Talents 

o man, especially in days of stress 
and strain like these, can be 
allowed to waste the produce of our 
Mother Earth. 

Another farmer has just been fined 
for not using his land properly. He 
allowed his precious fields to run wild 
with thistles and nettles and ant-hills, 
when they should have grown into 
sweet pastures. 

We may do what we like with our 
own, no doubt, but the land is not our 
own ; we hold it in trust for all time, 
and the world cannot afford to waste 
it, even if a farmer can. 

It is all in the Parable of the Talents. 
You must not waste your talent, said 
the Master, and now the Law is saying 
it too. 

© 

A New Health.Recipe 

A French professor has a new idea. 

He is busy trying to convince 
the doctors of Paris that health and 
long life may be promoted by daily 



The Tiptoe Way to Health 

walking exercise on the tips of our 
toes. He says it straightens the back 
and expands the lungs. 

But the doctors are not so sure that 
we can tiptoe our way back to youth. 

1 © . 

Pocket Works of Art 

Qne of our grown-up papers, 
reporting a proposal by the 
Northampton Guardians to ask Gov¬ 
ernment permission to give pocket- 
money to the children, speaks of it as 
the first proposal of its kind. 

But the C.N. reported one of these 
proposals long ago. We venture to 
predict that the Government will 
refuse permission to the Northampton 
Guardians, as it did to the Guardians 
in«-London who asked the same per¬ 
mission ; but we can tell the Guar¬ 
dians the way out of their difficulty. 

The Ministry of Health will not 
give permission to distribute pocket- 
money, but it will allow the distribu¬ 
tion of books and pictures, or little 
gifts of that kind, and all the Guar¬ 
dians have to do is to give the children 
each week a little picture of the King 
embossed on silver or bronze. They will 
find that a threepenny-bit by any 
other name is just as sweet to children, 
and children simply love these little 
works of art, 

© 

Out of the hands of pain and suffer¬ 
ing more gifts have come to men than 
from any other source. 


Very Great Fellows 

here is a great race taking place 
along the piano keys. 

At Croydon a man has been playing 
hard for 15 hours a day ; in New York 
a man is said to have played 82 hours 
without a stop ; and now, by bandag¬ 
ing his arms to keep the blood from 
running to his fingers, and spraying 
the piano keys with methylated spirits 
so that the finger-tips will not crack, 
the Croydon champion hopes for a 
non-stop run of a hundred hours. 

We are glad it is not on our piano, 
but what very great fellows these 
mortals be! 

® 

Tip-Cat 

I f Lord .Horne thinks " men trained 
in arms ” are the greatest guaran¬ 
tee of peace, we agree. Leave it to the 
nursemaid. 

□ 

A contemporary thinks profiteers 
should do penance. They are too 
busy doing the public, 

0 

Port Sunlight employees are bent on 
raising their ivages with Levers. 

0 

A current affair: Boating. 


Mr. Chamberlain is not alone in finding 
that “ money is dear.” Everybody 
is fond of it. 

0 

Nfo fried fish shops, we are told, were 
ever conducted by the Ministry of 
Munitions. They 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If learned men go to 
sea in scholar-ships 


were only inter¬ 
ested in shell fish. 

0 

The Kaiser is 
said to be in 
high spirits. But 
is he worth pre¬ 
serving ? 

0 

JJents are to be 
increased 
again. We shall 
all be in pieces 
soon. 

0 

"Either the 
Bill ought 
not to pass,” says Major Hicks, “or it 
ought to pass.” How do people find 
these things out ? 

0 

The Croydon piano man who plays for 
15 hours a day has little dolls in 
front of him. He must feel quite at 
home. 

© 

Too Long 

Jt is said that America has made one 
thing certain, at any rate; no¬ 
body is ever likely to get into a war 
with her agiin. It takes too long to 
get out. 

® 

For Night and Light 

For the sweet sleep that comes with 
night, • 

For the returning morning’s light, 
For the bright sun which shines on high, 
For stars that glitter in the sky : 

For these and everything we see, 

O Lord, our hearts we lift to Thee, 
And give Thee thanks. 

Ellen Isabelle Tupper 


__ July 3 1520 

The Burning Light 

A Beautiful Book on a 
Noble Life 

In one of the most beautiful books 
ever published, "Catherine Glad¬ 
stone,” by her daughter, Mary Drew, 
this incident is told : 

Not many years ago I was staying in 
a house in Westminster on the opening 
night of the Session. The master of the 
house had become a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment. The children were in bed. Their 
mother woke them out of their sleep, 
and led them to the window and showed 
them the light in the Clock Tower. 

" Do you know what that light 
means ? ” shesaid. " It means that father 
is there helping to make laws for 
England.” 

There is another Light burning in 
our midst. It is the Light of good 
men’s lives, men‘who helped, not only 
to make laws for England, but to 
make life better for every man, woman 
and child throughout the world. 

Such a man was Gladstone. 

In this book you see how it was 
that he exercised so tremendous a 
spell over all sorts and conditions of 
men, from the greatest scholars, like 
Lord Morley and Professor Bryce, 
down to the humblest working-man 
who sprang to his feet at the sound of 
Gladstone’s name, and waved his hat. 

Gladstone’s power was his character. 
He was a man who passionately loved 
Right and passionately hated Wrong. 
It was not what he did that counted, 
but what he was. His career was his 
character in action, and his character 
was love of God and love of man. , 

This is how he met Death. It is 
Mrs. Benson, widow of the late Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, who tells us : 

Mary Drew came to me and said 
‘' Come quickly.” We ran to his room. 

It was very dark—he always will 
have it so—and in the middle, with his 
back to the light, he lay in a long chair'-; 
the dim light fell on his splendid head. 

I knelt by him and took his hand. 
Mary Drew said, “ Here is Mrs. Benson.” 
He took my hand and kissed it, and 
said, “ God bless you. Will you give 
me your prayers ? ” I said how lie 
always had them—how I prayed con-, 
tinuously for him. " Nobody,” he said, 
“ needs your prayers more than the 
poor sinner who lies here before you.” 
This rang out in his magnificent voice—■ 
no alteration in that ; then he went on : 

“ I often think of your husband ; 
perhaps he pities me now ? ” -I said, 

" He loves you now as he did always,” 
and I kissed his hand, which was still 
holding mine. He blessed me again, 
and I came away. You will know all it 
was—sight and sound .and words. 

They tell me that what helps him 
most is anything that is said -of his in 
any way helping the world. 

So die good men, humbly hoping 
that they have done something to 
help the world. 

This is the Light that never goes 
out, that bums in session and out of 
session, and shines always in the 
riiidst of our inward darkness. In 
his lifetime the name of Gladstone 
was like flic sound of a trumpet; 
now that he is gone it is like a light 
set on a hill. Fie whose character is a 
good life never dies. H. B. 
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A WET DAY FOR 
LITTLE FISHES 

WITH THE GUIDES IN A 
GREAT STORM 

Princess and Fifteen Thousand 
Comrades Caught in the Park 


THE BIG LONDON RALLY 


By One of Them 



There is a very high award in the Girl 
Guides which is called the Silver Fish. 
It is only given to guides for very special 
service to the movement, 
and the curious name was 
evolved by the founder, 
from an old Eastern 
custom. 

In Japan, when a child 
is born, a sign is hung 
outside the house to in¬ 
form the neighbours 
whether it is a boy or 
girl. In tile case of a girl 
a doll is hoisted, while in the case of a 
boy a fish is displayed, the .meaning 
being that the girl is really a plaything 
to look pretty, whereas the boy, like a 
fish, has to swim his way against the 
tide through life. 

In the Guide movement we do not 
agree with this Japanese idea, and for 
that reason the badge of the Silver Fish 
is the highest honour a Guide can, win, 
being a token of award for efficiency and 
ability in the girl to make her way 
against the tide of difficulties. 


The Silver Fish 


Tying the Knot 

Now, one fine day, not long ago, the 
London and Hampshire Guides all 
behaved like true fishes, for Hyde Park 
and the Portsmouth Drill Ground became 
real rivers, and floods, to be combated 
both mentally and physically. 

Fifteen thousand Guides gathered to¬ 
gether in Hyde Park to welcome Princess 
Mary as their new president, and to 
compete for a divisional flag. Well, you 
remember what happened—there was a 
terrific thunderstorm ! You can imagine 
how disappointed everybody was. 

Guide Princess Mary arrived, the 
competitions started, and signalling and 
knot-tying were soon in full swing. 


Princess in a Tent 

The knots were thrilling. I wish I 
had time to tell you of them all. But 
suddenly, when the sultry heat seemed 
at breaking point, away towards West¬ 
minster one could see the storm coming 
in great, wild lashings of rain across the 
sky, and in a moment it was upon us. 
Princess Mary took refuge in a tent, the 
only shelter to be found, but only when 
the real deluge began. Before that she 
refused an umbrella, being in uniform, 
and was only by much persuasion in¬ 
duced to put on a borrowed mackintosh. 

But what happened to the other 
15,000 ? They were soaked to the skin ! 

There was little hope of cover for 
them, but it is good to know that the 
guiders stood the test and kept their 
heads. Getting their comrades away from 
the danger zone of trees, some of them 
pluckily tried'to keep colds, chills, and 
frayed nerves at bay by playing games, 
and so kept the children on the move. 

Laughing in a Storm 

In spite of the tremendous disappoint¬ 
ment of it all, the Guides roared with 
laughter. The sight of huge policemen 
spreading out their mackintosh capes, 
with a cluster of little guides underneath, 
is immortalised on the front page. Do 
they not look for all the world like hens 
with a brood of chickens under their 
capacious wings ? I do not know 
who laughed the most—the policemen- 
mothers or the chickens ! 

At last it was reluctantly decided to 
abandon the whole rally, and the word 
was passed round, “ Go home.” 

As company after company marched 
off in the torrential rain, wet through 
and bitterly disappointed, it was good to 
hear them singing the Guides’ Song, and 
laughing as if it were all part of the game. 

Continued in the nest column 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Bright coloured clothes were worn 
by the women at a funeral in Richmond. 

A Stifling boy says that a white black¬ 
bird has built its nest in his avenue. 

V.G. for Woman 

We are getting on. The V.C. may 
now be awarded to women. It is about 
time, seeing that a woman founded it 
over sixty years ago. 

Handel Festival Singers 

At the great Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace two members of the 
Choir, both men, had been members of 
the Festival Choir in 1862 ; so that 
each had had 58 years of choral singing. 

Kill that Fly 

Flies arc becoming a great nuisance 
again, and in the. interest of public 
health it is everybody’s duty to kill them. 
A good method is to have hanging 
about the house tapes or wires smeared 
with a mixture of castor-oil and resin. 


The first service of buses has been 
started from Tangier. It runs to Tetuan. 

The final figures show that France had 
x ,35S.S72 men killed in the Great War. 

Oil on the Railways 

Oil is making headway in trains as 
well as in ships. The Orient Railway 
of France is converting 400 of its engines 
for the consumption of oil fuel. 

528 Times Across the Ocean 

Captain James Watt, who was Commo¬ 
dore of the Cunard Line when he retired 
a dozen years ago, is dead. He was 
51 years at sea, crossed the Atlantic 
528 times, and never had fin accident. 

London Bananas 

Did you know that bananas are grown, 
as well as sold, in London ? They are. 
It is in the Victoria Regia hot-house 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens that you 
may see them, about 150, large and 
green, a fine show of bunches. 



THE HORSE SHOW IN THE MOTOR AGE 


A Russian three-horsed carriage that drove through Hyde Park 



^ A Dickens coach with ail the Pickwick characters in costume 

Despite the fact that we are in the age of motors the great International Horse Show at 
Olympia still attracts an enormous amount of attention. A11 interesting feature this year 
was a parade of all kinds of wonderful horse-drawn vehicles, two of which are shown here 


Continued from the previous column 

“ The rain won’t stop till the Guide 
smile docs ! ” I heard a Second cry, and 
back came the answer : “ Then that will 
be never ! ” 

One commissioner told me she had 
been very busy getting the division 
“ under weigh," and returned,at last 
to see if there were any missing. To 
her tremendous pride she found her 
divisional policing line standing at 
ease, exactly where they had been ordered 
to remain when the Princess left. There 
they had remained—on duty. She 
implored me not to mention their names, 
as she was certain all the other policing 
lines had been just as splendid—but I 
can’t help telling you that the division 
is not far from the west of London. 


Some little Guides were quite lost, and 
couldn’t find their guiders. Two of 
these started manfully to go home alone, 
but were seen standing on a refuge near 
the park, like drowned rats, when a lady 
in a taxi stopped, and popping them 
inside, bore them off in triumph to her 
home, where, after a good tea, tlicir 
clothes dried, they went on their way 
quite comforted. 

So altogether, though nobody saw 
how good the London Guides can bo at 
badge work and the tilings they do with 
their heads and hands, everybody saw 
and knew that the thing which matters 
most was there even among eleven-year- 
olds, the plucky Guide spirit, which set 
them all swimming like ducks against a 
heavy tide of misadventure. M. C. C. 


FOUR LITTLE 
DREAMERS GO TO SEA 

Merwin, Violet, Dick, 
and Bob 

LOST ON A LAKE HALF AS 
BIG AS YORKSHIRE 

Everybody knows the lovely poem 
by Eugene Field on Wynken, Blynken, 
and Nod. Something very like it has 
come true. . 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 

Sailed off in a wooden shoe, 

Sailed on a river of misty light 

Into a sea of dew. 

“ Where are you going, and what do you 
wish ? ” 

The old moon asked the three. 

“ We have come to fish for the herring fish 

That live in the beautiful sea; 

Nets of silver and gold have we,” 

Said Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 

All night long their nets they threw 

For the fish in the twinkling foam, 

Then down from the sky came the wooden 
shoe, 

Bringing the fishermen home; 

’Twas all so pretty a sail it seemed 

As if it could never be ; 

And .some folks thought ’twas a dream 
they’d dreamed 

Of sailing that beautiful sea ; 

But 1 shall name you the fishermen 
three— 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 

Really' their names, their latest names, 
.were Merwin, Violet, Dick, and Bob, so 
this time there were four of them. 

Merwin, their leader, was aged nine ; 
Violet, loyal-hearted Violet, who never 
could disbelieve anything Merwin told 
her, was eleven ; Dick was six; and Bob, 
aged three, was. taken with them 
because they did not know what else to 
do with him. 

The Great Adventure 

It was one Saturday morning last 
month that they set out on their long- 
planned scheme of adventure to find an 
island of Romance amid the broad 
Canadian waters of Lake Erie, covering- 
a space half as big as Yorkshire. Merwin 
felt sure he knew where to find it, and 
the others believed him. 

Their craft was a little boat, just big 
enough to hold them nicely. As for 
provisioning her, that was not neces¬ 
sary,-for the island was not far away, 
and everybody knows how easy it is to 
find everything that is wanted on an 
island. Look at Robinson Crusoe, and 
the Swiss Family Robinson, and all the 
rest of the adventurers! 

But alas !—and yet hurrah !—twenty- 
seven hours later, beyond the dark, 
cold, lonely night, thirty miles away 
from the shore, a crowded steamer came 
upon a little boat, from which protruded 
a stick waving a small boy’s shirt. 

Captain’s Lost Oar 

It was Captain Merwin’s shirt, taken 
as a signal of distress from his blistered 
back. And it is quite untrue that either 
he or Violet were crying, though they 
had missed their island, and were 
terribly hungry and thirsty, and had 
had to tie little Bob in the bottom of 
the boat, where now he was strangely 
quiet ; and Dick had fallen into the 
lake and might have been drowned if 
Merwin had not been so quick in fishing 
him out. 

Besides, one of the oars had been 
lost, so what could the cleverest captain 
do ? It was well, indeed, under these 
circumstances, that the steamer came 
along and picked up unconscious Bob, 
and drenched Dick, and tearless (yes, 
certainly tearless) Violet and Merwin, 
and carried them back to Lakeside. 

But it was a brave, if unsuccessful, 
adventure, and Merwin will be an even 
bolder hero a few years later, when he 
knows a little more. 
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PLOVER’S FIGHT FOR 
ITS YOUNG 

Interesting Scene in a 
Cornfield 


LURING AWAY THE ENEMY 

This note of a plover’s brave fight for 
its little ones is sent from a cornfield in Kent. 

We have often seen animals defend 
their young. Perhaps this is one of 
the most striking examples of the untiring 
fight for a young bird by its mother. 

Two young plovers were born in a 
cornfield in front of a house. From 
early morning till late at night the parent 
birds chased and fought other birds 
flying or feeding near their young. 

In the very early stages, when the 
mother was sitting on her eggs, she was 
continually having.to leave her rough 
nest, pick up the eggs, and fly off with 
them to some convenient spot near by, 
where she was safe, for the field was 
being continually tended ; either it was 
being rolled or raked, or some labourers 
were spreading artificial manure. 

Then, when the young were hatched, 
began the real work—continual feeding 
and guarding from daybreak till dark. 

The little birds cried continually for 
food, and while the father bird fetched 
food the mother bird protected them 
from intruders. 

Children would go and try to catch 
them. Then- the mother bird would 
fly round and round, pretending that 
she had a damaged wing, and so try to 
entice them to catch her and leave 
her young alone. 

But now all her troubles are over, and 
she can be seen skimming and circling 
through the air, her children with her. 


PETER, THE PIGEON FROM 
NOWHERE 

Knowing a Man Half a Mile 
Away 

A little naturalist on a Kent hilltop sends 
us -this note. 

It is now nearly three years since 
Peter, my pigeon, suddenly appeared, 
as from nowhere, and made his home 
with us. Late one evening he came, 
and sat on the roof of the house, and 
from that time he has stayed with us. 

He is very intelligent. When I was 
ill and' confined to my bedroom for a 
fortnight, he found out where I was, and 
would come and 'sit on my window-sill 
and “ coo ” to me. 

He has several other little tricks, but 
his latest is to meet one of the workmen 
who has on several occasions given him 
a bit of scone in the morning as he comes 
to work. 

The other morning, as the man walked 
across the field to his work, he was 
astonished to see Peter flying across to 
him and dropping on the path in front 
of him. The bird recognised his friend 
half a mile away, and alighting seemed 
to say “ My breakfast, please 1 " 

COW IN A BOOT-SHOP 
Mad Flight Through the Street 

Some time ago a cow was bought by a 
butcher at East Crinstead cattle-market. 

On being led away from the market, 
the animal suddenly went mad and ran 
out of bounds. It chased up the High 
Street and into a boot-shop, where it 
found its way up the stairs. It was 
promptly seized by the tail, and dragged 
down and driven out of the shop. 

But once again it began its mad 
flight, and this time it went into a 
-greengrocer’s shop. Two women in the 
doorway were forced into the shop, 
whether they would or no, and the 
cow upset most of the vegetables, and 
then chased off up the street again. 

The poor beast was then shot, lest it 
should do any more damage or injure 
anyone. The apparent cause of the cow’s 
madness is that it had never left the farm, 
and its new surroundings upset it. 


GREAT LITTLE FELIX 

A SIX-YEAR-OLD STARTS 
A CAMPAIGN 

How He Collected Fourteen 
Hundred Pennies 

TALE FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

Sir Arthur Pearson, whose heart¬ 
stirring work for blind soldiers and 
sailors has chimed sweetly round the 
world, is now making special appeals 
for blind babies, and here is a story 
of how he is being 
heard and helped in 
the work • which is 
making his name 
beloved everywhere. 

The dear little 
chap whose merry 
face brightens this 
column is the liCro 
of the story. He is 
six years old, and a 
boarder at the 
Kennaway School, 
Harleston, Norfolk. 

The mistress of 
the school received 
from Sir Arthur 
Pearson two cir¬ 
cular letters appeal¬ 
ing for funds to carry on the work for 
blind babies, to which reference was 
made in the C.N. a week or two ago. 

She talked to the children about the 
sad state of babies who cannot see, 

and later she saw little Felix Creasy, 

to whom she had given one .of the 

picture letters, explaining the pictures 
to a group of five kindergarten children 
whose heads clustered over the pages. 

After that he came to her brimming 
over with a great idea. He had collected 
eight pennies—shillings, he called them 
—and was eager to collect more. So he 
was allowed to try, and by tea-time 
had collected 168 pennies. 

Such success could not be neglected, 
and so the next morning he was taken 
down to the town, dressed as a goblin, 
and quickly collected over £2 in pennies. 

Brave but Tired 

His . school-mistress writes : “ Our 

little man got very tired, smiling 
up at people and trying to makc-'them 
understand what he wanted ; but he 
would carry his tin of 500 pennies. Only 
when we got home and he cried silently 
in front of a big piece of cherry cake 
did I realise how tired he was ; so I 
burst open his tin and let him pour out 
his pennies. He had never seen so many, 
and his happy smile came back as he 
ate his cake and helped to count his 
babies’ pennies.” 

As he kept asking to go collecting 
again, he was allowed to go the’ next 
day, and got over £3 more. So the kind 
mistress was . able to send for the Sun¬ 
shine Babies (as Sir Arthur Pearson 
loves to call them) a cheque for 
£5 17s. 4d.—over. 1400 pennies—col¬ 
lected in two days. 

Little Goblin Writes a Lettey 

And with the money went a letter, 
in a big printed hand, by Felix Creasy, 
followed by a row of noughts for hugs 
and crosses for kisses, and here it is. 

Dear Baby Brothers and Sisters, 

How do you do ? I dressed up like a goblin, 
and collected more than 1400 pennies for you. 

1 am at boarding school, and am 6 years old. 

If I was with you I’d help you to play with 
your balls and your Teddy bears. 

I’ve got-a Teddy—a big one. He kicked 
me out of bed once. 

And we’ve got a big football we count in 
French with. I can count 100 in French, and 
1 can sing Frere Jacques, Fr£re Jacques.” 

I love you all very much. Felix Creasy 

Is it not a delightful story ? And 
now it only remains ’for others to love 
the blind babies with more pennies ; 
only they must please send them to Sir 
Arthur Pearson at St. Dunstan’s, 
Regent’s Park, London, and not to us. 


COLOUR ON THE 
KINEMA 

Interesting New Film Device 
PICTURES TRUE TO NATURE 

We have many times been told that 
the problem of producing photographs 
in natural colours has been solved. 

Some beautiful methods invented 
during the last few years have certainly 
made it possible to take photographs 
on glass in their, natural colours, but 
the day has not yet come when an 
ordinary amateur . photographer can 
print his snapshots on paper in all the 
natural colours. 

A new method of producing kinema- 
tograph pictures has been worked out 
recently, however, which may before 
long be enjoyed by everyone at the 
kinema. The results are obtained by a 
rather complicated process, but they 
are very beautiful and wonderfully' true 
to nature. 

The apparatus necessary to take 
pictures in colours is quite simple ; it 
is the working out of the process that 
has been so_long and difficult. But the 
method can’’ be used with little extra 
trouble by' any' operator, and the almost 
certain result will be that we shall 
before long see animated photographs 
of all kinds with the natural beauty of 
the original colours added to the extra¬ 
ordinary perfection which they have 
attained today. 

Films Now Being Shown 

By Our Kinema Correspondent 

“ It’s like one of our old nursery' 
games. The Kaiser has shouted ‘ General 
post' and we’ve all changed places.” 
So cries proud old Sir Dennys Broughton 
when, as a very clumsy volunteer in 
1916, he finds to his astonishment that 
he is being drilled—and severely' scolded 
—by one of his own servants. 

The whirligig of war transforms Sir 
Dennys’s village tailor into a stately 
brigadier-general, whom the haughty 
aristocrat ultimately welcomes as a 
son-in-law with pride and delight. The 
disturbing effect of the war upon the 
old, snobbish class'prejudices is cleverly 
and truthfully illustrated in this ex¬ 
cellent kinema version of J. E. Harold 
Terry’s stage comedy “ General Post.” 

Heroine of all the Ages 

The wonderful life story of the little 
French peasant girl who, seven centuries 
ago, left her quiet village home to lead 
the armies of France to victory is 
related in magnificent pageant-pictures 
in the romantic historical film “ Joan, 
the Woman.” Glittering spectacles, in 
which the pomp of medieval warfare 
is impressively visualised, shine succes¬ 
sively' like glowing visions in the magical 
frame of the screen. 

Geraldine Farrar, the celebrated opera 
singer and film star, makes an enthral¬ 
ling figure as the heroic Joan of Arc. 
The details of 14th-century life are filled 
in with such accuracy and realism that 
it is difficult to realise this masterly 
picture was produced on the prairies of 
modem America. 

Film Man’s Real Adventure 

Tom Mix, a favourite kinema cham¬ 
pion, has been both cowboy'and soldier. 
He fought in five wars, and was wounded 
several times in action. 

Tom is an adopted member of the 
Poncas tribe of Red Indians, and bears 
the name of Wawtigney; his great¬ 
grandfather was of Indian stock. 

Many of the exploits you have seen 
Tom perform on the screen were based 
on real experiences in his ' own life, 
which has been quite as thrilling as any 
kinema drama. As a member of the 
famous Texas Rangers, he once pursued 
two notorious cattle thieves to their 
hiding-place beside the Pecos River in 
■New Mexico. In the fight that followed 
he killed one man, wounded the other, 
and himself received a bullet in the leg. 

While fighting in Mexico he was cap¬ 
tured by the enemy and sentenced to 
death, but his comrades saved him as he 
stood against a wall, silently praying 
that the aim of the firing-squad might 
be true 


July S, 1920 

CROSSING THE 
LINE 

C.N. Reader Meets a Day 
Coming Round the World 

HOW THE CALENDAR IS 
KEPT STRAIGHT 

A good reader of the C.N., Mr. D. F. 
Griffiths, writing from the other side 
of the world, says: “I am on the 
Megantic, a White Star liner, and on the 
notice-board appears this statement, 

Today is Saturday 

Tomorrow also will be Saturday 

‘‘On looking at the chart I see the 
position at midday'is longitude 120°.” 

This is interesting because it is a letter 
to the C.N. from a place near where 
the day' actually' begins. The earth is, 
of course, always turning round, and the 
sun is every moment beginning to 
shine on some new part of the earth, 
so that the day is alway'S beginning 
somewhere. 

But, for convenience in reckoning, 
men have decided upon a certain part 
of the earth as being the place where ihe . 
day begins, and this is, roughly, the 
180II1 meridian of longitude, on the 
other side of the world, where our 
correspondent was travelling, 

Birthplace of the Da’y 

This line was chosen because it is 
farthest from civilised parts and touches 
the smallest area of land, so that the 
change causes little confusion. The 
date line does not exactly coincide with 
the 180th meridian, but makes several 
bends to the east and west. For 
instance, it turns to the c*ist, so that 
all Siberia may be on one side. Then it 
turns to the west, so that the Aleutian 
Islands may have the same date as 
Alaska. Farther south it bends to the 
east again to put Fiji and Tonga on the 
same side as Australia and New Zealand. 

The date line is the birthplace of 
every' new day, and it is possible for a 
man to stand on board ship with one 
foot in today' and one foot in tomorrow. 

Our correspondent, travelling from 
west to east, saw the beginning of 
Saturday' on the west of the date line, 
and then met the end of the same day 
on the east, after it had travelled round 
the earth. To prevent .those on board 
getting a day- in advance of ordinary 
calehder reckoning two day's had to be 
called by the same date. 

MASTER STANDS UP 
And Holds Out His Hand 

A new way of making a presentation 
has been practised at Willenhall, in 
Staffordshire. 

Mr. Benjamin Foster, who had long 
been master of the Wesleyan Day' 
School, left there 37 years ago, but 
lately returned, at the age of four score, 
on a visit in his golden wedding year. 

His grown-up scholars resolved to 
make him a presentation. They included 
ten teachers, four public officials, two 
doctors, two auctioneers, a bank 
manager, and a number of manu¬ 
facturers, tradesmen, and workmen ; 
and among them /were thirty church 
officials and twelve local preachers. 

A presentation on account of respect 
earned 37 years before was new, and 
so was the way of doing it. 

When the right moment came, after 
appreciative speeches and the reading 
of an address, the secretary of the 
movement called out, in the stern tones 
of long ago, “ Stand up ! ” Mr. Foster 
stood up. Then, " Hold out your 
hand 1 ” Mr. Foster obeyed, and on to 
the outstretched palm was dropped, 
not the cane, but £100, with the ex¬ 
clamation, “ God bless you 1 ” 

They evidently- have long memories 
and warm hearts in Willenhall. 



Felix Creasy 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 


SAFETY FIRST IN A 


FAMILIES OF SUNS 


Young Jays Now Flying 

CLOW-WORM SHOWS IIS LIGHT 

By Our Country Correspondent 

July 4. The young jays are now 
fledged, and they will have to keep their 
eyes open for danger, for they have 
many enemies. The gamekeeper shoots 
them, whenever he gets a chance, be¬ 
cause they steal the eggs of the phea¬ 
sants and partridges ; and the gardener 
is their enemy because they take his 
peas and cherries. But worst of all is 
the man who catches them for the mil¬ 
liner because of their beautiful plumage. 

July 5. The little tree pipit, that is 
now laying for the second time, can 
easily be distinguished from its relation 
the meadow pipit by its larger size and 
warmer tints. It walks something like 
the wagtail, fanning its tail as it goes. 
Though it sometimes sings when perch¬ 
ing, it more often rises some thirty feet 
or so from the tree on which it was resting, 
and then begins to sing, descending a 
little later in a graceful curve. 

July 6. Among the moths to be 
looked for now is the scarlet tiger moth, 
which is even more striking in appear¬ 
ance than the common tiger moth. 
The fore-wings are bluish green with 
nine or ten cream spots, and the hind- 
wings are deep scarlet with black spots. 
It is found in damp woods. - 

July 7. The hen harrier, which has 
just hatched out its young family, is 
much rarer and more local than it used 
to be. It haunts the moorlands. The 
old'bird is blue-grey, and the young are 
brown with dark streaks. 

July 8. In damp, sheltered spots, 
especially in Kent, the green-blue light 
of the glow-worm may now be seen 
shining among the leaves. If you 
manage to catch one it may put out its 
lamp, for it seems to have the power 
of doing this at will. 

July 9. Among the birds which are 
now leaving the nests and trying their 
wings are the young partridges and 
yellow-hammers, the flycatchers and 
kestrels. Kestrels are easily reared as pet 
birds, and grow to the size of pigeons. 

July 10. The silver-studded blue 
butterfly is on the wing, and is well 
w T orth looking out for. It is quite 
small, not more than an inch and a 
quarter across. While the male is violet 
blue, the female is dark brown. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Winds of July 



This map shows the direction of the prevail¬ 
ing winds in the United Kingdom during July 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Plant out borecole two feet apart as 
the plants become fit. Finish planting 
out broccoli and Brussels sprouts for 
winter and spring use ; hoe advancing 
crops, and in exposed situations draw 
a little earth to the stems. 

Plant out celeriac if not done last 
month. Make another sowing of sweet 
peas ; also sow seed of Brompton, East 
Lothian, and other stocks, and various 
herbaceous plants. 


Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one on each card. 

Why do Bats Sleep' by Day ? 

Not because they are blind, but be¬ 
cause their eyes are better adapted to 
twilight and what is absolute darkness 
to the human eye than to bright light. 
It is an excellent provision for us, for 
bats, flying by t night, devour multitudes 
of nocturnal insects which escape birds. 

How is Pollen Carried in Winter? 

Flowering growths which are active 
in winter, such as the hogweed, wild 
carrot, campion, groundsel, shepherd’s 
purse, dandelion, and many more, rely 
for the distribution of pollen mainly 
upon the wind, though running water 
often serves. In summer, of course, 
insects are the chief medium ; but even 
then the wind is the effective agent for 
many growths. 

Why do Sheep Sometimes Kneel to Eat? 

This is a. practice of sheep which 
frequent, or whose ancestors have fre¬ 
quented, mountain pastures. By kneel¬ 
ing the sheep are in less danger of falling 
down the slopes than if they stood to 
crop the grass. There was a flash of 
genius in the first sheep which thus 
anchored itself to feed in a position of 
peril; but the act is now instinctive in 
hill-haunting flocks. 

Why does a Worm not Bleed to Death 
when Cut in Two? 

Without entering into technicalities 
too lengthy for this column, it may be 
answered that the lower we descend in 
the scale of nature the higher we find 
the resistance to death. A slow-worm 
voluntarily casts its tail to escape cap¬ 
ture ; crabs and lobsters slied their 
claws ; star-fislies grow afresh and com¬ 
plete from the severed sections into 
which their bodies may be rent; most 
reptiles reproduce lost parts, and tor¬ 
toises actually grow new shell for 
damaged sections. 

Why do We Call Monkeys Four-Handed ? 

Because, instead of great toes like 
ours, they have flexible thumbs to their 
hind limbs. Every ape and monkey 
is really four-handed. They are tree 
climbers rather than walkers of the 
earth, and the monkeys, when on the 
ground, progress on all fours. 

How High Can a Flea Jump? 

Certainly a foot, probably more; at 
any rate, quite one hundred times its own 
length. A five-foot boy similarly en¬ 
dowed would clear St. Paul’s Cathedral 
at a bound. But the comparison is 
fallacious; the smaller the flea the greater 
is its relative strength. A flea magni¬ 
fied to the size of a boy would be 
powerless to leap. 

What is a Fairy Ring ? 

An underground fungus attacks the 
roots of grass and eventually dies, 
while its spores and roots spread out in 
a widening circle. The fairy ring is 
bright, new grass, fed and nurtured by 
the dead fungi, turned to lhanure 
after previous activity in life. The fairy 
ring grows larger each year, because the 
fungus is always spreading in an outward 
circular direction. 

Why do We Hear Crackling when we 
Stroke a Cat Backwards ? 

The friction between hand and hair 
creates electricity in the coat of the cat, 
and the noise we hear is the effect of 
mailing and. breaking the electric cir¬ 
cuit. The same thing may be observed 
when human hair is combed, especially 
when an east wind prevails and renders 
the hair dry and rough. 

Why does a Snail Leave a Silvery Trail ? 

As he travels the snail, first of railway 
engineers, lays a track to diminish 
friction. He pours forth a slimy mucus 
on which he crawls. This, as it dries, 
seems, under the influence of light, 
almost like mnthcr-of-pearl in radiance. 


COUNTRY LANE 

Beware of Poison Plants 

DANGER THAT LURKS HIDDEN 
IN THE HEDGEROWS 


Children in the schools of the London 
County Council are being systematically 
warned against the poisonous plants 
that grow round about the capital. 

By means of coloured diagrams and 
living specimens they are being educated 
to recognise these plants, and a danger 
list of fourteen plants has been prepared, 
which includes monkshood, buttercup, 
henbane, cuckoo pint, laburnum, deadly 
nightshade, woody nightshade, poppy, 
foxglove, hemlock, dog’s mercury, yew, 
black bryony, and white bryony. - .. 

Of course, all are not of equal danger, 
but they are all poisonous to some 
extent, and it is very necessary that 
children, especially town children, 
should be warned against plants' that 
are harmful and yet appear so attractive. 

Only the other day a child at Mary hill, 
Glasgow, died as the result of eating what 
were described in the grown-up papers as 
berries like small grapes plucked from 
a belladonna plant in a public park. 

The so-called berries must really have 
been buds of the deadly nightshade, or 
belladonna plant, called in some parts 
the dwale. The whole plant is a deadly 
poison and a veritable death trap - to 
children, especially in the autumn when 
the purplish-blue berries look very attrac¬ 
tive. They should never be touched. 

By far the safest plan is for boys and 
girls to let all plants severely alone until 
they are quite familiar with, them. . 

Bright but Treacherous 

The woody nightshade, or bittersweet, 
which has.red berries, is also poisonous, 
though not quite so dangerous as the 
deadly nightshade. 

Another berry that has a fatal fascina¬ 
tion for young children is the ripe fruit 
of the cuckoo pint, or wild arum. The 
spathe gives place to a head of the most 
brilliant scarlet berries, soft to the 
touch, which are known as “ lords and 
ladies.” They are extremely poisonous, 
and must never be put in the mouth. 

Henbane, a coarse plant with a very 
disagreeable odour, is also extremely 
poisonous, and should not be even 
touched, for if the fingers that have been 
handling it are afterwards put in the 
mouth, there may be serious conse¬ 
quences. The plant can be recognised by 
its large, hairy leaves and creamy yellow 
flowers with purple markings. 

The safe rule for all boys and girls is 
never to eat any berry they do not know. 



Funland Farm 


These are only two of the many jolly 
characters appearing every Tuesday 
in Little Sparks, 
which is NOW full of 
Coloured Pictures 
and Picture-Stories, 
and is like an 
entirely NEW paper! 
Take a copy home 
, (V TODAY. You are 

' sure to like it! 




The ALL-PICTURE Paper for Children 


PURPLE, GOLDEN, AND 
GREEN 

Stars Travelling Towards the 
Earth 


15,000 MILES A MINUTE 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

A very bright golden star must often 
have been noticed by us when looking 
for the planet Mars. 

It is at present high up towards the 
south-west soon after dusk, whereas 
Mars, slightly brighter and of a deeper 
sha.de of gold, is much lower down in the 
south-west. The golden star is the 
famous Arcturus, and it is easily found, 
being about one-third of the way be¬ 
tween the overhead point and Mars. 

This great Arcturus, a superb sun 
calculated to be two thousand times 
greater than our own Sun, and speeding 
through space at 15,000 miles a minute, 
was fully described in the Children’s 
Newspaper of June 14 last year ; here 
we will consider some solar systems 
which Arcturus will help us to find with 
the aid of the accompanying star map. 

World Known Though Unseen 

It will be seen that Arcturus is at the 
foot of a very distinct Y, composed of 
three other bright stars in addition; 
they are Epsilon and Gamma in Bootes 
and Alpliecca in the Crown. 

Now, Epsilon in Bootes,[which is also 
known as Pulcherrima and Mirae, is of 
great interest, for a peep through a 
telescope will reveal two beautiful suns, 
one golden, and one green. They are 
believed to be slowly revolving in an 
orbit. But the larger, golden sun ia 
known to have at least one great fiery 
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Groups of Solar Systems 


world revolving round it, although it 
cannot at present be seen. Every minute 
this far-off solar system is 570 miles 
nearer to us, so in the ages to come more 
may be learnt about it. 

Away to the left of Arcturus, and 
forming a triangle with Epsilon, is the 
star Xi in Bootes. Though not as bright 
as Epsilon it is of supreme interest, for 
here again we are looking at what is in 
reality a glorious pair of suns—the one 
golden and the other purple. 

These two suns have been watched for 
many years, and seen gradually to 
revolve in an elongated oval course. 
Owing to our point of view in space, 
they appear to be gradually coming 
together ; and it is estimated that they 
require between 130 and 148 years to 
go round their long orbit. , 

Three Suns Speed Through Space 

Zcta in Bootes is also composed of 
two suns. A few years ago they ap¬ 
peared to be quite wide apart, but, in 
their revolution" as seen from our place in 
space, one is passing behind the other. 

Mu in Bootes is another star that 
appears to us as quite a humble little 
one. It may be easily found to the north 
of Delta, and almost in a line with 
Epsilon and Arcturus. Actually there 
are three glorious suns composing this 
star, all speeding through*space in the 
same direction, like a radiant family. 
One is much larger than the others, 
which appear very close together, two 
sisters revolving once in 280 years. 

They probably also revolve round the 
larger one, much as the Earth and Moon 
go round the Sun, only at an enormously 
greater distance, and taking thousands 
of years to complete a circuit. G. F'. M. 
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THE MYSTERY MAN 


A Thrilling Tale of Play and 
Adventure at Claycroft School 


& 


: : Told by 
T. C, Bridges 


What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early 
chapters appeared in last vveek’s.issue 
CHAPTER 9 
A Dash for Liberty 
'T'here was no time to turn 
f Nettles, who was leading, was 
practically in the arms of the 
second keeper before he saw him. 

“ I got him, Hulke ! ” roared the 
man, as he grasped Nettles tightly 
by the collar of his coat. 

■ “ You look out for the other ! 
shouted back the first .keeper. 

The warning was only just in 
time, for Paddy was trying the 
same tactics as before—but this 
time without success, for the fellow 
struck at him -with his left hand 
as he came, and, as Paddy dodged 
the blow, kicked his legs from 
under him, and brought him down, 

■ Before Paddy could pick himself 
up, Hulke, breathing out fury and 
imprecations, was on the spot. He 
picked up Paddy and shook him 
like an old coat. 

Nettles struggled fiercely. 

“ You big coward ! ” he cried. 
“ Why don’t you tackle a chap your 
own size ? . 

"Coward, am I? Put your 
stick about him, Bartlett! ’’ roared 
Hulke in a fury. 

But Bartlett, who seemed rather 
less of a brute than the other, 
merely shrugged his shoulders.' 

“ That ain’t our job.” he said. 
" We best take ’em along to the 
master. He'll know how to deal 
with ’em." 

" He’ll send you to prison, the 
two of you,” ground out Hulke, 
his big face purple with, passion. 
“ Three months hard—-that's what 
you’ll get; you brats 1 " 

" It’s apoplexy you’ll be getting,” 
retorted Paddy ; and Hulke shook 
him again, tearing his collar from 
its studs and ripping his waistcoat 
open, 

“ You’re a-wasting time, Hulke,” 
said Bartlett drily. "Bring ’em 
along up to the Hall.” 

The two were dragged up the 
wood path, through a fir planta¬ 
tion, and so to the back of a big 
square house. A couple of grooms 
stood grinning as the pair were 
marched through a stable-yard. 

" Is squire in ? ” demanded 
Hulke. 

“ No, he’s not in yet,” replied one 
of the men. " But he’ll be along 
just now. Best put them poachers 
o’ yourn in the harness room. 
They’ll keep safe till the master 
comes home.” 

“ Ay, that’s the ticket ! ” growled 
Hulke. “ Bring that ’un along, 
Bartlett.” 

Hulke thrust Paddy roughly into 
the harness room ; Nettles was 
pushed in on top of him ; and the 
door was slammed and locked. 

Nettles looked round. They were 
in a long, narrow room with walls 
of pitch-pine. There was a stove, 
a bench and a table, and one window 
well barred, > 

“ This is a nice go, Paddy,” he 
said. 

Paddy shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Sure it can’t be helped.” 

“ But we promised the doctor to 
be back by half-past six.” 

. “ ’Tis no use worrying. ’Tis not 
our fault," replied Paddy, and 
seated himself on the bench. 

. Nettles did *not sit down. He 
began prowling around the room. 

’. Suddenly he turned round quickly. 
Paddy, here’s a hatch ! ” 

Paddy got up and came across. 

“ It leads into the stable,” 
Nettles whispered. 

“ But it’s fastened from the other 
side,” said Paddy. 

" It’s not much of a, fastening. 
If I had a chisel I could force it like 


a shot.” He looked round and 
swooped upon something lying 
under the stove. 

" Here we are 1 ” he said triumph¬ 
antly, holding up a stove iron. 
“ The very thing 1 Paddy, you go 
to the window and watch. I’m 
going to burst this open.” 

It was ridiculously easy. Once 
Nettles got a leverage there was one 
sharp crack, and the hatch flew 
back. 

" All right,” hissed Paddy, who 
was now as keen as Nettles himself. 
“ What’s beyond ? ” 

“ A stable. Nothing in it. Big 
folding doors.” 

" We can’t be going that way. 
Sure they open into the yard, and 
one of the grooms is there still.” 

" Never mind. There’s a hole up 
above the manger where they put 
the hay down.” 

" But that’ll not help us. It only- 
leads into the loft.” 

“ Let’s see, anyway,” said Nettles. 

He was through the hatch like a 
shot, Paddy after him. 

They found themselves in a long, 
low loft. Two dormer windows let 
in light through their dusty panes. 

“ This is all right,” said Nettles 
eagerly, as he looked through the 
window opposite to the yard. " See, 
the roof slopes right down, and 
there’s the kitchen garden below. 
It isn’t much of a drop. Paddy, 
with any tuck we’ll still get back 
before gates.” ■ 

The catch was rusty—the window 
had not been open for years—but 
Nettles was equal to it. He forced 
it back, and stepped on to the roof. 

He slid down, got his heels safe in 
the gutter, then, turning oyer, took 
hold of the gutter, swung a moment, 
and dropped. 

A moment later Paddy joined 
him safely. 

“ Topping ! ” said Nettles, glee¬ 
fully. " Now for it 1 ” and. gather¬ 
ing himself, ran for all he was worth. 

" Hi, who arc you ? ” came a great 
roaring voice. " What are you 
doing ? Stop ! ” 

With the tail of his eye Nettles 
caught sight of a stout, red-faced 
man on A great roan horse. It was 
the squire. 

He did not stop, but only ran the 
harder.' 

" Stop 1 ” roared the stout man 
again, and there was a clatter on 
the gravel as he rode at them 
furiously. 

CHAPTER 10 

The Chase 

Oide by side Nettles and Paddy 
^ dashed for a tall pergola 
covered with rambler roses. Sterne 
had to go round. 

It was all that saved them. 
Bellowing for help, the big man 
swung his horse and caine galloping 
across the velvet turf. 

There was a sunk fence just 
below. With one accord the two 
boys made for it, and leaped down 
into the meadow below. The squire 
jumped his horse after them, but 
he went wide into the field while 
Nettles and Paddy 7 , turning sharp 
to the left, raced for a plantation 
which was barely fifty yards away. 

It was by the skin of their teeth 
they reached it. The squire was so 
close that the lash of his.hunting 
crop whistled within a foot of 
Paddy’s head. Then they were in 
the thicket, where he could not 
follow. 

They did not stop. Dodging 
and ducking they tore on through 
the plantation, and suddenly came 
out into the open on the edge of a 
large field. 

Here they pulled up, panting. 

“ Where are we, Paddy ? ” asked 
Nettles. 

” There’s the river. ’Tis on the 
right road we are. Keep straight 
ahead and make for that osier bed.” 


" Right. We can’t stay here, 
anyhow. A good sprint, Paddy.” 

The osier bed was nearly a 
quarter of a mile away, and the 
boys were blown already' with their 
exertions. Just as they reached it 
they heard a tremendous shout in 
the distance. 

“ They’ve spotted us,” gasped 
Nettles. “ I’m afraid we’re gone 
coons, old son.” 

" Sorra a bit of it. ’Tis thick as a 
hedge in here.” 

It was, and muddy 7 too, and quite 
impossible to travel fast. What 
was worse, they could not see 
where they were going. 

The shouts grew louder. Their 
pursuers were closing in. By the 
sound there were fully half a dozen 
of them. 

The pair blundered along, not 
knowing where they were going. 
They were dripping with perspira¬ 
tion and almost fagged out. 

“ One comfort, they haven’t a 
notion where we are,” said Nettles. 
As he spoke two wild duck rose 
with a terrific clatter of wings right 
under their feet, and from a spot 
not fifty yards behind came a shout 
of " There they are ! ” 

“ That’s cooked our goose,” said 
Nettles grimly. 

" Not yet,” puffed Paddy 7 . 
" Here’s a drain. Get down into it. 
’Tis bound to lead us somewhere.” 


“ Take them away at your peril. 
They’ve been poaching and house¬ 
breaking.” 

The captain turned to the boys. 

" Is this true ? ” he demanded. 

“ No, sir,” replied Nettles firmly 7 . 
“ It’s a lie. We found a hare in.a 
trap and were letting her out when 
that man collared us.” 

“ A pack o’ lies,” roared Hulke. 
" Don’t you let them two brats kid 
you. The squire’s behind. He’ll 
give you what for if you takes them 
y 7 oung vagabonds away.” 

Hulke could hardly have made a 
bigger mistake. 

" If the squire’s manners are not 
better than his man’s I’m sorry for 
him,” he answered coldly 7 . “ Tell 
him so, with Captain Gunn’s com¬ 
pliments." 

So saying, he let the boat come 
round, the evening breeze filled the 
sail, and she went skimming rapidly 
away 7 , leaving Hulke fairly dancing 
on the shore. 

“Like a bear on hot bricks.” 
chuckled Paddy as he watched him. 
" Captain,” he said, “ ye were only- 
just in time. Sure I think that 
fellow would have murdered the 
pair of us.” • 

A slow smile curled the captain’s 
lips. " You seem to have got into 
unusually warm water,” lie said. 
" Suppose y 7 ou tell me about it ? ” 

They did so readily, and the big 



“ You are to come to the doctor's study at once,” Stokes announced 


The drain had six inches of mud 
and water in it, but even so it was 
better going than through the 
osiers. The two boys splashed 
on down it. 

" 'Tis getting lighter," said 
Paddy. " We’re near the edge.” 

He was right. Next minute they 
blundered out ofi to the open bank 
of the river. The tide was high, 
and coming swiftly up from the 
direction of the sea they- saw a 
small sail-boat. 

Nettles stared an instant. 

“ It’s the captain,” he cried, and, 
dashing down to the water’s edge, 
began waving his cap frantically. 

CHAPTER 11 

In the Nick of Time 

/"'aptain Gunn’s eyes were as 
sharp as Nettles’s. At once he 
put his helm over, and the boat 
came gliding in. 

" Want a lift ? ” he asked. 

" Never worse. Be quick, sir, 
please. They’re after us," an¬ 
swered Nettles breathlessly. 

The captain threw the boat up 
into the wind. 

" You’ll have to wade." he said. 
“ I can’t risk the mud.” 

Mud ! Netties and Paddy -would 
have faced a quicksand. 

They 7 splashed out, and scrambled 
aboard just as Hulke, purple With 
fury, came bursting out of the 
osier bed. He held up his hand. 

“ Stop 1 ” he bellowed hoarsely. 


man chuckled drily once or twice. 
Almost before they 7 had finished 
they 7 Were at the school landing. 

Captain Gunn glanced at his 
wrist-watch. 

" Three minutes still to the half- 
hour. Hopashore. You’ll just doit.” 

They sprang on to the landing, 
and with a last grateful " Good¬ 
night ” rushed for the school, and 
scrambled in just as Stokes was in 
the act of closing the gates. They 
reached their dormitory, ripped off 
their muddy 7 flannels, got into clean 
things, and were in the Hall in 
time to take their places for supper. 

" Faith, we’re well out of that. 
Nettles,” he said. 

“ Yes,” agreed Nettles. " Our 
lucky star was shining today. But 
I tell you it was a tight fit.” 

“ What was a tight fit ? " broke 
in Terry 7 Drake. “ Where have you 
two chaps been all the blessed 
afternoon ? " 

Nettles proceeded to enlighten 
him, when suddenly the door of-the 
Hall opened. 

“ Hulloa, what’s Stokes want ? ” 
asked Terry, as they saw the 
sergeant come in. 

He came straight up to the end 
of the long table at which the two 
chums were sitting. 

“ Mr. Brough and Mr. Netley, 
y-ou are to come to the doctor’s 
study at once,” he announced, in 
his driest, most official tones. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Tootsie 

\ 7 ou would hardly believe 

A that a dog like Miss 
Bardie’s Tootsie ever could be 
useful to anyone. But it was. 

Dick and I w-ere wandering 
along by Miller’s Wood one 
day, and Dick was talking of 
how jolly it would have been if 
he could have gone to a decent 
school, if Mother could keep a 
servant and give us all a good 
dinner every day, instead of 
being how we were now—afraid 
to look at a shilling lest it should 
melt, and even the school child¬ 
ren mocking us as the " Parson’s 
kids.” 

, Well, all at once Dick grabbed 
my arm. 

“ Look ! ” he said. And there 
was Mrs. Bardie’s Tootsie, a 
stupid little silky-haired terrier, 
with ribbons and silver bracelets 
and silver collar and bells— 
idiotic ! 

Hullo! I saw there was a 
pony cart waiting in the lane ; a 
man had just got out, and was 
looking at the pony's shoes. 
Another man with a sack came 
up the path towards Miss Bardie’s 
lodge-gate. 

It would all have been over 
before I had realised what was 
happening; but Dick had his 
eyes open. As the man pounced 
on Tootsie, Dick pounced on the 
man. The dog was in the sack 
as Dick threw himself on the 
man’s back. ■ 

He—the man—hadn't seen 
cither of us, for we had. been 
standing still behind the big elm 
tree. And in his fluster he 
dropped the sack. 

Dick yelled, and the man tried 
to topple him off. I knew what ' 
I must do, though it wasn’t 
what I wanted to do—I longed to 
scream " Thieves 1 " But I just 
made a rush and grabbed hold 
of the sack. 

Dick always says I can run. 
Anyway, I ran now as fast as I 
could, for I knew the man was 
after me. My legs wobbled 
rather, but I hugged the sack, 
and I didn’t drop it till I 
fell sprawling across the thres¬ 
hold of Miss Bardie’s scullery, and 
blurted out the story. 

Miss Bardie called me a 
heroine, and Dick a hero. It 
costs more to be a hero. It cost 
Dick a black eye and two swollen 
wrists. This man might have 
kidnapped him, too, if James, 
Miss Bardie’s gardener, had not 
come along. 

Miss Bardie cried over us 
both—and Tootsie. What was 
more, she found out all at once 
that Dad’s income was only ^iSo 
a year. She might have known 
it ages before, but I suppose she 
never thought about it. 

Now the rescue of Tootsie 
made her think, and, as she 
has no familj-, she is sort of 
adopting ours. 

Mother has a servant and new 
clothes, and says she’ll soon nor 
know what it is to be tired ; and 
Dick is going to a- first-rate 
school. 

So now you know how useful 
even a Tootsie can be. 
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A Smile is Lifye the Glitter of the Sun 
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DF MERRYMAN 

“ Y ES > I’m continuallybreakinginto 
song,” said the cheerful one. 

■ “ H’m ! If you’d once get the key 
you wouldn’t have to break in,” 
replied the dismal fellow/ 

3 H 3 

A Tourist Was Touring in Chile 



A tourist was touring in Chile, 

A country decidedly hilly ; 

While mopping his brow 

He said,- “ I’ll allow 
That to call this place Chile is silly.” 

HI 0 3 

Is Your Name Everett? 

THE name Everett is derived from 
the Anglo - Saxon word eofor, 
meaning a boar. 

Later, this came to be the word 
• for a warrior with the fierce quali¬ 
ties of the boar, and finally was 
. used as a description and surname 
of particular warriors. 

□ 0.3 

Is Your Name Here ? 



These pictures represent a hoy’s and a 
girl’s name. Do you know what they are ? 

Solutions next week 
■ 3 E 3 

A Very Long Word 

“ "Which >s the most dangerous 
word in the English lan¬ 
guage ? ” asked a man of his friend. 

“ Stumbled,” was the reply; 
“because you. are sure to get a 
tumble between the first and the 
last letters. Now I will ask you one : 
Which is the longest English 
word ? ” 

“ Latitudinarian,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“ You’re wrong,” said the other. 
“ It is smiles, because there is a 
mile between the first and last 
letters.” 

“ Oh, I know a longer word than 
that 1 ” said a smart boy standing 
by. “ It has three miles between 
its beginning and its ending.” 

“ Well, what is it l ” asked the 
others. 

“ Beleaguered,” answered the 
boy. “ There is a league between 
the ‘be’ and the ‘red’.” 

Then he ran away very quickly. 


A Simple Problem 

Place three twos in three different 
groups so that twice the first 
group is equal to the second, and 
twice the second group is equal to 

the third. Solution next week 

□ 0 3 

The Magic of Numbers 
153846 x 13=199999S 
230769 X 13 =2999997 
307692 X 13 =3999996 
384615 X 13 =4999995 
461538 x 13 = 5999994 
538461 X 13 =6999993 ' 
615384 x 13 = 7999992 
692307 X 13 =S 999991 
BBS 
Do You Live in Cumberland ? 
Cumberland means the land of 
the Cumbri, or Cymry, a name 
for the Welsh, or Ancient Britons, 
many of whom were driven into 
the North by the Anglo-Saxons. 

3 3 3 

The Mystery Stone 

An old worn stone was found in 
an East Anglian village with 
this inscription on it, carved in old- 


BENE 
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fashioned letters. Do you know 
what it means ? Solution next week 
3 3 ' 3 

Sun and Moon 

A number of travellers were 
speaking of the fine weather, 
when one of them observed what a 
glorious, useful body the sun was. 

“ Well,” said one of the party, 
“ the sun is a very fine body, to be 
sure, but in my opinion the moon 
is much more useful, for the moon 
gives light at night-time when we 
need it, whereas the sun'is with us 
in the day-time when we really have 
plenty of light.” 

3 0 0 

A Little French Made Easy 




mL 

Un aeroplane Le crocodile Le yacht 
L’aeroplane vole dans les nuages 

11 y a des crocodiles dans le Nil 
La brise gonfle les voiles du yacht 

\: 

m 



Le clou Un elephant La locomotive 
On pend le tableau a.un clou 
L’elephant s’apprivoise facilement 
La locomotive va a toute vitesse 
0 3 3 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Rhyming Riddle An umbrella 
A Pictare Lesson in Geography 

The village was Talk on the Hill 


Ici on Parle Frangais 

THE FOOLISH MAN 

This is from the Sermon on the 
Mount, in Matthew, chapter seven. 

26.. Mais quiconque entend ces 
paroles que je dis, et ne les met 
pas en pratique, sera semblable 
a un homme insense qui a bati 
sa inaison snr le sable. 

. 27. La pluie est tombee, les 
torrents sont venus, les vents 
ont souffle et ont battu cette 
maison : elle est tombee, et sa 
ruine a ete grande. 


Notes and Queries 

What are Coaling Stations? 

Coaling stations are places kept 
stocked with coal by the Govern¬ 
ment for the convenience ef the 
fleet. 

What is Contempt of Court ? 

Contempt of court is a refusal to 
carry out the orders of a court of 
justice, or a breach of its rules. 

What are Dead Languages ? 
Dead languages are languages 
such as Sanskrit, Latin, and 
Greek, which are no longer 
spoken, but exist only in the 
literatures of the world; 


The Adventures of Jerry 

TOLD BY MARGARET LILLIS 

CHAPTER 9 

Jerry, a little boy whom all the animals love, gets locked in 
a barn in which he spends the first night of his adventures 

J erry was a prisoner in the barn, and, unless he could find a 
way out before the people came back, they would find him 
and take him home. He looked round. He couldn’t get out 
of the door, but there was the window. He ran across to it. 
“ I don’t think it is very often open,” he said. " It is stiff! ” 



Jerry heard a scuffle, and out skipped a goat 

Luckily it was the kind of window that opens outwards. 
Jerry managed to shoot the bolt back, and then, by leaning 
hard against it, he got it open. 

“ Hooray ! ” he cried. “ Now I can jump ! ” 

He jumped ; and as the window wasn’t very high up, and as 
it was soft grass underneath, he didn’t hurt himself, though he 
rolled over and over like a ball. 

Before he had time to pick himself up, out jumped Pat and 
Snowball and Sammy and the jackdaw. They seemed to think 
it was a game. Every time Jerry tried to get on to his feet 
Pat bumped into him, and rolled him over again, till Jerry at 
last flung himself flat on the grass and burst out laughing. 

Just' then he heard voices. He jumped up, and ran along the 
road as fast as lie could" go. When he thought it was safe to 
stop, he turned round to see if his friends were following. ' Of 
course they were. Snowball and Pat were close on his heels; 
Sammy wasn’t far behind; and as for the jackdaw, one hop and 
he was up on Jerry’s shoulder. And there he stayed, no matter 
how Jerry tried to send him home. 

‘‘I suppose you’ve got a home, Mr. Blackie ? ” lie said. 
“ And I’m sure somebody .will be wondering where you are.” 

But Mr. Blackie seemed to have taken a fancy to Jerry, for 
he wouldn’t go back, and when Jerry went on again his new 
friend went with him. 

Soon after this Jerry heard a little scuffle behind a bush in 
front of them, and out skijtped a goat. 

More o£ Jerry next week 

■ .. ' - - . — . m - 

_. Jacko Rings the Bell 

A lthough at times he led him a terrible dance, Jacko was 
very fond of his teacher, and lie thought it too bad 
that nothing was to be done to celebrate his birthday. 

“ He whacks pretty hard,” said Jacko to liimself, “ but he 
isn’t a bad sort. Now, what can I do ? ” 

He was standing in the playground, and liis eyes fell upon the 
great alarm bell banging on the flagmast. 

“ Jacko ! ” called the master's voice. “ What are you doing 
out there ? Come in at once.” 

And in he had to go. But he didn’t pay much attention to 
lessons that morning, and presently, while the master’s back 
was turned, he darted out again, climbed up the pole like an 
acrobat, and set the great bell ringing as it had never been 
rung before. Clang ! Clang ! Clang ! 

“ What’s up ? ” shouted the boys, rushing out in a body. 
Jacko waited till the master came out too, and then lie 
leaned down and cried: “ Many happy returns of the day ! 

All together, boys! Three cheers for Teacher ! ” 



“ All together, boys! Three cheers for Teacher! 


Who Was He ? 

The Industrious Poet 

TJoets are generally men of 
moods who work only when 
they feel inclined, but of one 
English poet it was said that few 
men have practised more resolute 
industry or exhibited the literary 
character in a better light. 

Born the son of a small and 
unsuccessful tradesman, he was 
so sensitive as a child that almost 
any story or ballad sent him into 
tears. Yet he had martial ideas, 
and determined when he grew up 
to be a soldier. 

Once, when a military friend 
visited his home, the child made 
a strange request, and was filled 
with joy on being allowed to 
take to bed with him the visitor’s 
sword. His grief on waking in 
the morning and finding the 
sword gone was intense. 

He lived with a maiden aunt, 
who was very strict, and would 
not allow him to play with other 
children. In her eyes the 
greatest crime was to spoil his 
clothes. But she often took him 
to the theatre, and at quite a 
tender age he began to write 
little, plays and poems. 

He attended a boarding school 
in Bristol, and played the usual 
pranks, among other things rob¬ 
bing the master’s orchard ; and 
before he was eight he had read 
the plays of Shakespeare and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Then he was , sent to West¬ 
minster School, but there he got 
into .trouble. In a. school maga¬ 
zine called’ “ The Flagellant,” 
conducted by the boys, he wrote 
a fierce article against flogging, 
and this so enraged the head¬ 
master that he was expelled. 

The lad was now writing a 
good deal of poetry, and when he 
went up to Oxford University 
he formed a friendship with 
another poet, a lady, and they 
arranged to get married, and 
found an ideal settlement on the 
banks of the Susquehanna River 
in America. They chose this terri¬ 
tory, of which they knew nothing, 
for its high-sounding name. 

When the aunt heard that the 
young man had become engaged 
without her permission she 
turned him out on a rainy night, 
and never saw him again. 

He travelled in Europe, and 
on returning to England wrote 
the life of a national hero, which 
has become one of the great 
biographies in the language. He 
also wrote other biographies and 
histories, and is far better known 
by these than by his poems, 
very few of which are now read. 

He was offered 
a baronetcy 
and a seat 
in Parliament, 
but declined 
both. His in¬ 
dustry enabled 
him to live com¬ 
fortably, and he 
accumulated a 
fortune. He was twice married. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he 1 
Last Week’s Name—Julius Caesat 
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Singing Over a Thousand Miles—Madame Melba, singing 
“ HomeSweet Home," which was carried by wireless and 
heard in Paris, Berlin, Madrid, and Sweden. See page 4 


THE SONG HEARD OVER 1000 MILES • OIL-STOVES THAT 


The First Portrait-Photograph Ever Taken— 
Dorothy Draper, from the photograph taken by 
her brother in New York in 1840. Seepage 2 


Well Caught, Miss—The boys of St. Dunstan’s College, 
Catfo'rd, played a cricket match against the Girls’ High 
School, Blackheath, and this girl made a fine catch 


Busy Housewife of Four—Little Biddy Rowell, an American citizen 
with British parents, who is now living in London. Although only four, 
she helps her grandmother in the general household work. See page2 


Young Ogrsman Rows in a Race—This bright boy was the youngest competitor at the 
Putney Town Regatta on the Thames, revived this year for the first time since 1914 


DRIVE GREAT SHIPS 


Schoolboy Hero—Plucky Stanley Kerridge o 
Ipswich, who dived into the river with his clothes 
on and succeeded in saving a boy from drowning 



No More Charity Costumes—The days when orphans 
wore peculiar costumes are passing. Here we see the Royal 
Alber^Orphanage boys |n their old uniforms and new suits 


Red Men Visitors to the Hudson Bay Celebrations—At the 
celebration of the 250th Anniversary of the Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany at Winnipeg, Indian visitors were presented with medals 


Oil Stoves inan Ocean Liner—These are the oil furnaces with 
which ths Aquitania has junt been fitted.' See page five 


Preparing for Visitors—This elephant is being manicured, 
so as to look smart when he meets his boy and girl friends 


The Fairies In the Wood — These dainty fairies took 
part in a !6te at Dublin, and were loudly applauded 
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